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Purposes of the American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, and Dance 



The Anieiiean Alliance is an educational organization, structured for the purposes of 
supporting, encouraging, and providing assistance to memhcr groups and their per- 
sonnel throughout the nation as they seek to initiate, develop, and conduct programs 
in health, leisure, and movement-related activities for the enrichment of human life. 
Alliance objectives include: 

1. Professional growth and development— to support, encourage, and provide 
guidance in the development and conduct of programs in health, leisure, and 
movement-related activities which are based on the needs, interests, and inherent 
capacities of the individual in today*s society. 

2. Communication- to facilitate public and professional understanding and 
appreciation of the importance and value of health, leisure, and movement-related 
activities as they contribute toward human well-being. 

vl. Research— to encourage and facilitate research which will enrich the depth and 
scope of health, leisure, and movement-related activities; and to disseminate the 
findings to the profession and other interested and concerned publics. 

4. Standards and guidelines— to further the continuous development and evalua- 
tion of standards within the profession for personnel and programs in health, leisure, 
and movement-related activities. 

v->. Public affairs— to coordinate and administer a planned program of professional, 
public, and governmental relations that will improve education in areas of health^ 
leisure, and movement-related activities. 

6. To conduct such other activities as shall be approved by the Board of Governors 
and the AHiance Assembly, provided that the Alliance shall not engage in any activity 
which woulu be inconsistent with the status of an educational and charitable organi- 
zation as defined in Section 501 (c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 or any 
successor provision hereto, and none of the said purposes shall at any time be 
deemed or construed to be purposes other than the public benefit purposes and 
ohjcetives consistent with such educational and charitable .status. 

Bylcvics. Article /// 
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Foreword 




Laurie Priest 
NAGWS President 



Since 1899, NAGWS lias been dedicated to provid- 
ing quality and equality in sports programs for girls 
and women. This NAGWS Gymnastics publication is 
an important part of o^^r heritage and is one of the 
many membership services thac NAGWS offers. On behalf of the NAGWS Board of 
Directors I want to thank those volunteers whose dedication and commitment made 
this publication possible. 

We have a rich history and have made great strides for girls and women in sport, 
but have many hurdles before us as we approach the 2Ut ccnturv\ We need your 
commitment and support if w^e are to ensure that women will continue to serve as 
officials, coaches, and administrators. Become active in the one organization dedi- 
cated to providing quality sport experiences for all girls and women. Become a part of 
creating a future we can all grow in and be proud of. 
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National Association 

for 

Girls and Women in Sport 



The Xritional Association for (iirls and Women in Sport is a nonprofit, educational 
orjianization designed to serve the needs of administrators, teaeliers, eoaehcs, lead- 
ers, and participants of sport pro^^rams for j^irls and women. One or six associations of 
the Anieriean Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and Dance, the 
National Association for (iirls and Women in Sport (XACiWS) is the only national 
professional organization devoted exclusively to providinj^ opportunities for j>irls and 
women in sport-related diseiplines and eareers. 

Purpose 

The purpose of ihe National Association for (iirls and Women in Sport is to serve as 
the primary or^^anization for the professional development and promotion of f^irls 
and women in sport and physical activity. 

Goals 

1. XAdWS shall recruit, develop, and promote women for leadership positions in 
sport and physical activity. 

2. XA(iWS shall serve as an advocate for women's full participation in physical 
activity and sport leadership. 

3. XAdWS shall serve as an advocate for the initiation and enlianecment of quality 
prof^ranis of sport and physical activity desif^ned to accoPMiiodate females of ail 
ajics. races, creeds, ethnic orijiins, economic levels, abilities and interests. 

Functions 

The XA(;WS promotes desirable sport prof^rams and provides leadership and profes- 
sional opportunities tbrouj^b: 

1. Formulatinf^ and publicizing^ f^uidinj^ principles and standards for the adminis- 
trator-^officiaI,Jcadcr,-and-pla-y2r. 

2. Publishinf^ and intcrprctinj^ rules j^ovcrnin^^ sports for j^irls and women. 
^. Providinf^ the means for trainin^i, cvaluatinj^, and ratinj^ officials. 

4. Stimulatinj^, cvaluatinj^, and disscminatinj^ research in the field of ,i»irls* and 
women's sports. 
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5. Cooperating with allied groups interested in girls^ and women's sports in order to 
formulate polieies and rules that affeet the eonduct of women's sports. 

6. Providing opportunities for the development of leadership among girls and 
women for the eonduet of their sport programs. 

Beliefs 

The National Assoeiation for Girls and Women in Sport believes that: 

1. Sport programs should be a part of the total educational experience of the 
participant when conducted in educational institutions. 

2. Opportunities for instruction and participation in sports appropriate to her 
skill level should be included in the experience of ever>' girl. 

vl. An understanding of the relationship between competition and cooperation 
and the utilization of both within the accepted framework of our society is one of 
the desirable outcomes of sport participation. 

4. Physical activity is important in the maintenance of the general health and 
fitness of the participant. 

5. Participation in sports contributes to the development of self-confidence and to 
the establishment of desirable interpersonal relationships. 

Services 

1. GWS News: Three times each year, this newsletter relates recent develop- 
ments, national news and assoeiation events. Regular book reviews highlight 
new publications and a seasonal calendar posts upcoming activities. 

2. The Affiliated National Coaches Council: The Council provides its members 
with opportunities for leadership and professional growth. Coaenes, athletic 
trainers, and officials are given the chance to share ideas, receive valuable 
training and meet colleagues through frequent conferences. Members may par- 
ticipate in research projects and rules cominittees which allow them the oppor- 
tunity to shape individual sports. 

3. The Affiliated Hoards of Officials: ABO's goals are to improve the quality of 
officiating for girls' and women's sports contests, to increase the number of 
competent women officials, and to promote the involvement (^f women in the 
governing bodies of other sport officiating groups. The ABO strives to accomp- 
lish these goals by developing officiating techniques, providing materials for 
training and rating officials, promoting the use of ABO-rated officials, and pro- 
moting standards with respect to fees, rating:;, and uniforms. 

4. Legislation: NAGWS speaks on Capitol Hill, providing strong and able repres- 
entation in legislative activities to ensure quality and equality in programs for 
women. 

5. Speaker's Bureau: NAGWS mauitains a list of qualified members to refer as 
speakers when requests come in from across the nation and around the world. 

6. Student Services: A student representative is appointed to the NAGWS Board of 
Directors each year to ensure student input, and a section of GWS News is 
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reserved for students to exehange ideas. Kxeitinj^ student internships at NA(i\VS 
national headquarters provide vahiahle IcarninjJ experiences and an opportun- 
ity to make professional eontaets. 
7, National AAHPRRI) Convention: NAGWS rej^ularly hosts four in-depth, full-day 
eonferenees at this annual eonvention. NAGWS also sponsors or cosponsors 
approximately 60 eonvention sessions on topies ranj^inj^ from physiolof^ieal eon- 
siderations to anti diseriminatory laws and administration j^uidelines and posi- 
tive strokes for eoaehes. 

Sources of Information and Service 

All requests for information ahout serx'iees should he addressed to: Exeeutive Diree- 
tor, National Assoeiation for Girls and Women in Sport (NAGWS), .\/\IlPERl), 1900 
Assoeiation Drive, Reston, Virj^inia 22091. 
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Coaches Academies of the 
Affiliated National Coaches Council 



The Xntional (loaches Aeadciiiics were formed by the XACIWS to: 

1. Provide leadership opportunities aiiioiif^ eoaehes of f^irls and women at the 
loeal, state, national, and international levels. 

2. Reeruit women into eoaehinj^. 

3. Provide a mentorinj^ and informational network between eoaehes t\i all eduea- 
tional levels. 

4. Assist in the formulation of standards and polieies for eonductinj^ eompctitive 
sport programs for ^irls and woir/Jii. 

5. Inform members of eurrent coachinj^ teehniques, trends, and technology. 

6. Sponsor institutes, conferences, and clinics to promote the professionalization 
and certification of coaehinj^. 

7. Increase the participation rate of girls and women at the recreational, youth, 
school, collcf^iatc, and elite levels. 

(S. Maintain a Speakers Bureau of qualified eoaehes as national and or interna- 
tional clinicians. 



Academics have been established for the followinj^ sports: 

badminton basketball 

Bowling Fencing 

Field Hockey Gymnastics 

Soccer Softball 

Swimming/Diving Synchronized Swimming 

Team Handball Tenuis 

Track and Field Volleyball 



Get involved . . . JOIN NOW! Membership benefits include 1 ) two newsletters per 
year, with updates, clinic dates, rule comparisons, coaching tips and techniques, and 
reports on the status of women and girls in each sport; 2) reduced rates at NACiWS 
ANCC clinics and institutes; 3) a network for support, friendship, mentoring, and 
leadership training amf)ng coaches of girls' and w()mcn\ sports; and 4) workshops at 
the AAHPFRI) Convention. 



Please direct questions to: 

Virginia Overdorf, Chair 
National Coaches Council 
S Michael Drixe 
Wayne, N.l 07470 



Peggy Kellers 

NACiWS Executive Director 
1900 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703) 476-3450 
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Sports Academies of the 
Affiliated National Coaches Council 



NAMK 



l:.st 



ADDRKSS 



initial 



Please eheek the aeademies you wish to join:" 

□ Gymnasties □ nadniinton 

□ Bowling □ Fencing 

□ Soeeer □ Softball 

□ Tennis □ Swimming 

□ Volleyball 

Teaching/Coaehing level (please eheek): 



□ College 

□ •Ir. High 



□ Jn College 
r~l Elementary 



/ip 



□ Basketball 
n Field Hoekey 
n Team Handball 

□ Traek/Field 



□ High School 
n Other (specify) 



J am willing to serve on an Academy committee: 
Please specify: 



□ Yes □ N'o 



AAlII'KRDMEMIiKKS: 

Membership number on your journnl lal)el 

SI ().()() for one Aeademy 

SS.OO for eaeh additional Aeademv 



'Non-AiVlIlMvRD Members: 

Please send /\i\IIPEIlD membership information: 

82().()() for one Aeademy 

S5.()() for eaeh additional Aeademv 



□ Yes □ No 



PLIvVSE RKTl'RN TO: 

NACJWS 

1900 Assoeiatian Drive • Reston, V^ir^^inia 22091 
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Introduction 




Rene Nieeollni 



This NAGWS publication, GyminasticSy is a coni- 
pilatioii of articles directed towards providing a 
better understanding of the various aspects of our 
sport to liettcr promote a greater profieieney 
among educators, eoaches, and judges. 

The authors eontributing to this pubhcation are 
reeognized nationally as leaders in th^ . fields and 
have earned the respect of their colleagues and 
peers. I wish to extend my deepest appreciation to them for taking the time to share 
their expertise and professionalism. 

Bringing to fruition a publication of this magnitude is only possible with the full 
cooperation of a dedicated work force. I would be remiss if I failed to extend my 
deepest thanks to my eommittee as follows: Judy Grcnfell, Tcrri Pcrris, and Elaine 
Thompson. 1 wish also to extend a special note of thanks to A.B. Frederick, Ph.D. for 
his consulting advice, and to Joan .Xlansficld for her outstanding illustrations. 

In conclusion, I would comment that you, the reader, will make the final deter- 
mination as to the value of this publieation. I Lope that your enjoyment in reading 
these articles parallels the enjoyable experience I have had in their preparation. 
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Vaulting 

by stormy Eaton 



Stormy Eaton is mvnar and head 
coach of the Desert Devils in 
Scottsdale, Ari:c*ona, and a 
member of the U.S. National 
(joachinfl Staff. Stormy is a former 
two time National Tumbling 
(jhamp, two time National 
Trampoline ('Jiamj), N^^AA Floor 
Exercise Champ, and World Silver 
Medalist on the Tramj)oline. 




Vniiltiiij» is unique in the sport o{ j^yninnstics. The f^yninast performs only one skill 
element, thus making this event analoj^ous to the sport of divinj^. To teach vaultinj^, 
the eoaeh must be teehnieally competent in sprintinj^ and understand the nieehanies 
of specific vaults. 

VauUinji, like divinj^, can produce anxiety and the eoaeh must he partieularly 
sensitive to hand placement and landinj^ problems. A novice j^ymnast may display 
apprehension about eorrect hand placement on the front side of the horse. Thus, 
hand placement must be carefully coached from the start. 

As thej;ymnast develops a faster and more confident run and pre flij^ht, concern 
shifts to the landinj^ phase of the vault. Landinj^ errors include landinj^ with locked 
knees; landinj^ while still twistinj^; and landinj^ ''short" with not enouj^h rotation. 

iVnotlier major clialleni^e in vaultinj^ instruction is the j^cneration of speed. The 
i^ymnast must run fast enouf^h for proper execution. More time is consumed on 
sprintinji than on other phases of the vault. Remember that the iiorse is considered an 
obstacle to the novice. Initially, the i^.oxice will not run quickly until she feels con 
fident with the run and the takeoff phase. 
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The Run/Sprint Phase 

Gymnasts should learn to run from a sprint coach. Most technique of the sprint will 
niaximi/.e those very eritieal 2 4 seconds spent runninjj. Arm swinj^ is also important 
and time should be spent./ro??? the very he^linnUifi on the underarm approach to the 
board. 

The Approach Phase 

The underarm approach is performed durin^^, the final step (hurdle) before both feet 
contact the board. The arms are brought forward and upward and then as they come 
from upward to behind the body, there is a vcr\' quick continuous forward and upward 
motion until contact is made with the horse. 

The eritieal direction of flight is/omY/rd and upward. This is in contrast to the 
overarm approach where the gymnast hits the board with the arms over the head and 
reaches forward and down to the horse. This latter technique normally results in a 
pike on to the horse which is very difficult to correct. 

The Block Phase 

Blocking (repulsion ) is the action of pushing the body away from the horse in order to 
create lift and distance. It is the "explosive" phase of a vault. Blocking is accomplished 
by extension of the arms at the moment the hands touch the horse. The force used to 
push against the horse comes from the shoulders, not the elbows. This can be prac- 
ticed on the ground by having the gymnast perform a handstand with shoulders 
shrugged, and then quickly extended. Because this is such an important phase of the 
actual vault, there must be ample time spent on the development of repulsion. Drills 
include hopping on the hands, handstand walking, and shoulder shrugging/extension 
drills. 

The Landing Phase 

Although everything that happens just before the landing phase contributes to the 
landing, the landing phase is still considered important enough to teach as a separate 
phase. Children must be taught to land with the knees bent and the upper body ready 
for the "shock*' of landing. This is first taught by Jumping off very low objects and 
gradually working up to competition height. The gymnast should also be taught how 
to roll out of a landing if it is "over-rotated," and how to land if the vault is 
**under-rotatcd.*' 

Over-rotating a vault is often observed when learning new vaults. The gymnast 
must learn how to instinctively roll forward after landing (on handspring type vaults) 
rather than trying to stop the rotation by placing the arms in front to contact the mat. 
This arm contact can result in an injur\^ if the contact is hard enough. 

Under-rotating (on handspring type vaults) means that the gymnast did not have 
enough rotation to complete the vault and may begin to fall backward upon landing, 
histinetively, the gyninasi may reach back with her arms. This can result in an injury. 
To eliminate this potential injury, the gymnast should be taught to land without 
putting the hands down, and to roll backward rather than to stop the body s motion 
with the arms. 
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Squat Vaults 

These vaults should he reserved tor noviees sinee there is little transfer to those vaults 
presently used in eonipetition. 

Handspring Vault 

There are several training hints that might he used * iring the initial learning phase of 
a handspring. 

1 . Use two spotters, one in front of the horse and one in h.^-k. The spotter in front 
should be strong enough to lift the gymnast into a handstand position on the 
horse (spotting under the rib cage and on the quadriceps). The spotter in back 
should be strong enough to assist the gymnast on the landing by spotting on the 
back of the thi^h and abo^ o the elbow. 

2. Moving the board foo close will not allow the gymnast to maintain a stretched 
body during the pre-flight phase. Because the pre-flight is the most important 
aspect of beginning vaulting, the gymnast must learn to stretch to reach the 
horse in an extended position. Most gymnasts should vault with the board no 
closer than three feet from the center ot the horse to the front of the board. The 
most common board setting is between three and four and a half feet. 

3. To prevent arching off the horse, mats can be stacked above horse height on the 
landing side of the horse. The gymnast can then practice staying straight after 
the block (repulsion) phase of the handspring and land on the stacked up mats 
on her back. Once the mats are removed, the spotter should assist with the 
landing. 

4. The perfection of the handspring is dependent upon running speed and power; 
two elements that must be developed through constant repetition. It is advisable 
for the spotter to remain on the pre flight side until the gymnast can vault and 
block without any hesitation on the horse. Then the spotter should back out 
gradually when the gymnast is confident that she can perform the vault by 
herself. If the gymnast lacks the self-confidence to attempt a solo vault, it is 
advisable that the coach stay on the pre-flight side until that self-confidence is 
developed. 

5. Ideally, the gymnast should land at least one body length from the horse with 
the arms stretched. Once the gymnast can demonstrate good speed, a strong 
block from the horse, and achieve height and distance with a straight body 
position, then and only then is she ready to go on to the next, more difficult 
skill. 

The Handspring Full Twist 

This vault is ideally performed with the twist being initiated when the bodv is just 
beyond vertical and just before horizontal with the ground. 

Teaching this vault rev, ires patience and a technical understanding of twisting and 
rotation. It can take up to six months to learn this vault efficiently, jmd in most eases. 
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the longer the time spent on perteetinj^ exeeution the better. The initiation of twist 
should not eonie from the hands while they are still in eontaet with the horse. 

Spotting: Teaeh the twist late. Be sure the j^ymnast has a stronj^ straif^ht body 
handsprinfi before teaehinj> this skill. 

1. The gymnast should perform a handspring and near the landing turn a quiek 
half turn and faee the horse. It is possible for the eoaeh to assist the twist with 
hands on eaeh hip during the flight phase and aetually manipulate the turn. 
Another teehnique is to hold one of the gymnast's arms up following the bloek 
and spin the gymnast on the hip with the spotter s free hand. In cither method, 
the twist should be initiated late. 

2. As the gymnast perfects this half twist, she is ready to continue on to the full 
twist if she can perform the half without piking on the landing. It is very difficult 
in all twisting to twist in a pike position. 

3. The eoaeh may continue to manipulate the gymnast through the twist taking 
care not to let the gymnast land with her full weight if the twist has not been 
completed. 

4. Th's skill can also be taught without hand spotting by using a pit filled with soft 
foam. The pit should, however, be filled as close to competition height as possi- 
ble to prevent over-rotation ereated by falling too far to the landing. 

5. The aetual twisting meehanies used by die gymnjist are: one arm o^-er head 
pulling die shoulder toward the neek, and tlie opposite arm reaching down 
across the body pulling the shoulder across. If these two arms work in harmony, 
the twist can be very fast and efficient. 

The Handspring Full and a Half Twist 

This vault is similar to a handspring full. The major difference is that the twist must be 
performed earlier than a typical full twist to prevent over-rotation. 

Spottiuf^: This vault is difficult to manipulate witiiout adding additional unneeded 
rotation. The spotter should therefore assist the landing rather than assist the twist. 
This is not an especially good vault for a gymnast with an explosive handspring full. 

Yamashita 

The Yamashita is a handspring followed by a quiek pike positon then open position 
before the landing. 

Spottiufi: The pike should be taught just after the bloek. It is eomnion for the 
learning gymnast to perform the pil.e during the bloek whieh eliminates any repul 
sion as well as rotation needed for the landing. 

1. Spotting on an elevated platform behind the horse (like a mat 12 inelies high), 
the eoaeh ean hold the wrist with one hand and the small of the baek with the 
other and manipulate the gymnast through the pike at the proper time. 
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2. The fiymnast should ideally leaeh a miiii!iiuni of* ji <)() Jej^ree pike aiul be 
extended aj^ain by the time she is horizontal with the mat. 

The Yamashita Half Twist 

This is performed Just like the Yamashita with the addition of a half twist whieh is 
performed as the pike position is opened to extension. 

The Half-On - Half-Off 

The vaults that require a half twist on to the horse should not be tauj^ht until the 
j^ymnast has a j^ood handsprinj^. The reason for this is that the half-on requires a 
stronj^ pre-fli^ht. Teaehinj^ the f^ymnast this vault too early will ereate an arehy 
pre-tlij^ht that is very hea\y on the horse. 

Spotting: 

1. At first, the j^ymnast needs to eome in to the pre-^lif^ht with a hif^h handspring. 
The eoaeh should assist the gymnast by turning her through her half twist during 
the pre flight phase. The emphasis to the gymnast should be on reaehing up for 
the handspring before the twist is initiated. This will pui the gymnast in the 
eorreet position to perform the twist. 

2. The half-off must be performed in the same direetion as the half-on. To deter- 
mine this, use the following formula: during the pre-flight phase, the shoulder 
that drops first on the half-on is opposite the aetual direetion of the twist (right 
shoulder down means the gymnast is twisting to the left). Once on the horse and 
ready for the half-off, the gymnast must turn to the left in order to complete the 
twist. 

3. To execute this vault well the pre-flight and post-flight should be even in distance 
and height, and at least a body length away from the horse. 

The Half-On - Full Twist Off 

This vault requires the gymnast to eome in on the pre-flight higher than a typical 
half on - half-off vault. The reason for this is that tbe full off has a tendency to create 
rotation which is not necessarily needed, hi order to slow down this rotation, the 
gymnast approaches the horse higher than normal ( time in the air will slow down the 
forward nioniLMUum). 

Spotting: 

1 . The twist off ean be spotted with the eoaeh standing on the side that the gymnast 
twists away from. The eoaeh ean then assist the twist by placing hands On the 
hips and turning the gymnast through the last half of the rotation. 

2. This is a difficult vault for a gymnast with an explosive half-on - half-off. Over- 
rotation is a common problem in the learning phase of this vault. 
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More Advanced Vaults: 



Tsukahara 

This vault is executed by peiforminjj a half on durinj^ the pre-flij^ht phase, followed by 
a back somersault from the hands durinj^ the post-flif^ht phase. 

WARNING: The Tsukahara is a vault rescrx ed for adxaneed IcncI xaultcrs and should 
not be tauf^ht to recreational classes. 

Spottiiifi: 

1. A pit is recommended when teaehinj^ this vault. 

2. A coach must have prior experience tcaehinj^ this vault and should not 
attempt teaehinj^ this vault without that experience. 

vl. The gymnast should perform several "timers'' which arc lead-up skills to the 
Tsukahara. A "timer'' is when the j^ymnast does a half-on to the horse and 
practices pushinj^ away (blocking), but does not do the back somersault. 
The coach holds on to the gymnast's WTist and supports the stomach with 
the other hand and actually prevenUs rotation allowing the gymnast to prac- 
tice with explosive power but not actually turn the somersault over. 

4. Once the coach can gauge the power available to the gymnast, the decision to 
complete the Tsukahara is reached. 

vS. When turning the Tsukahara, the gymnast blocks the horse, bringing the knees 
through rapidly and flipping backwards. 

6. The coach (standing behind, and against the horse on an elevated mat or 
spotting box) readies in on the gymnast's stomach with one hand and on her 
back with the other, physically turning her through the somersault. This spot is 
vcr\' fast and takes time to learn. Two spotters behind the horse will also con- 
tribute to the safety of this vault. 

7. If the gymnast is too big for the spotter to spot (particularly if the gymnast 
decides in the middle of the skill to stop), then the eoaeh should not attempt 
teaching this skill without additional spotters. 

iS. The eoaeh should eontinuc to spot the gymnast for several weeks (possibly 
months) until the gymnast has dev eloped enough rotation to complete thisxault 
suoccssfullv time after time. 

Tsukahara (Pike) 

This vault is essentially the same as the Tsukahara tueked. The gymnast should be 
able to perform a strong tuek before attempting to pike. The pike Tsukahara requires 
more height to be performed eorreetly. 

Spottiufi: The same as for a Tsukahara tuek. 
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Tsukahara (Layout) 

The Tsukahara in a hiyout position is for very advanced level j^ymnasts only. The body 
should be strai^^ht from the bloek to the landing;. Only a slight areh during; the block 
and slij^ht pike during; the landing phase is acceptable. 

S})ottiri^: Ivssentially the same spot as for a Tsukahara tuck with much more 
emphasis being put on assisting rotation from the bloek. The hand that spots the 
stomach must create a lot of rotation for the gymnast during the learning phase. 

The Tsukahara Full Twist (Tuck) 

A Tsukahara full twist is currently only being performed at the National and Elite 
levels. This vault should only be taught by an experienced coach and with the use of y 
pit. The vault is performed by having the gymnast execute a full twisting back somer 
sault from the horse following the half-on block phase. 

Spotting: This skill is very difficult to spot and it is suggested that it only be taught 
into a pit. The lead-up skills required to execute this skill arc: a powerful *V)pcn" tuck 
Tsukahara with enough rotation that the knees do not need to be held. Also, a full 
twisting back on tumbling is crucial. 

Tsukahara Full Twist (Layout) 

This is essentially the same as a Tsukahara full twist in the tuck position, but rccjuircs a 
more powerful block and more height (due to the fact that rotating in a layout 
position requires more time in the air than a tuck position). 

Handspring Front Somersault (Tuck) 

This vault is performed by executing a handspring on to the horse followed by a front 
flip from the hands to a landing on the feet on the mat. 

\VARXIN(i: This vault can be catastrophic! It should only be taught by a qualified 
coach with previous experienee. 

Spotting: 

1. The pit is highly recommended for teaching this vault. There are so many 
different positons the learning gymnast could land in, that the pit provides the 
extra margin of safety. 

2. The vault requires an explosive over-rotating handspring as a ''timer.'' The coach 
should spot the gymnast o i a ''timer" by holding the wrist and small of the back 
during the block phase. 

When the gymnast is ready to "turn'' the vault, the coach (on a mat or box 
behind the horse) should assist the rotation by spotting on the back (in the 
middle) and on tlie hamstring. The coach mu.st then reach back in to a.ssi.st with 
the landing using a spot that can be effective for both over and undcr-rotation. 
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With the ciiicrj^cnec of the new (1989 to 1992) Klitc coiiipulsorics, it is necessary to 
make efficient chanj^os in the structure of our compulsory system. A panel of talented 
nnd eoneerned eoaehes and Judj^es studied the new Klite compulsories and reeoni- 
meiided a system for the T.S. which will allow a smoother transition into the Klitc 
ranks. For example, in the bar routines several elements are the same across levels of 
skill, but handstand angles increase notably and execution requirements are nioie 
strinj^eiit for the advanced j^ymnast. One of the elements taken from the FJite bar 
routine is 5.01 (from a handstand on the hif^h bar (IIH)-swinj^ downward between 
both bars, swinj^ forward with Vi turn (180°) at or under heij^ht of IIB). Won^ with 
several other skills, this element has also been included in the Level 10 bar routine. 
This article is devoted to clement #3.67, the turninj^ uprise. This element, which is 
the ultimate amplitude level of skill #5,01, is also extremely popular in a majority of 
optional bar routines. 

Before starting any of the drills suggested, you must understand tl at in order to 
perform a complete blind change, the gymnast must learn in which direction to do 
the ^^2 turn. A majority will want to twist the same way they do in a full twisting salto 
on the floor. Let me explain; if the right hand goes down first in performing a 
t^oundoff on the floor, then in a pirouette, the right hand would ehange to undergrip 
lirst and the left hand would reaeh over making the ^2 turn. In a blind ehange, the 
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right hand would reach under first niakinf^ the Vz turn and then, after the turn, the lef*: 
hand vvoul ^ ehange to over grip. Moving in this format, the gymnast would i)e maiung 
a left turn in the pirouette and blind ehange as opposed to the direetion she may twist 
in a full twisting salto on the floor. 

Wliiie eoaehing these drills, it is important to establish a eertain height require- 
ment for the turning uprise. Ivxeeution at bar height or above is reeom mended. 
However, it will be important to work the turning uprise with as mueh height as 
possible (preferably to a handstand). These "lead-up' drills should then, too, be 
performed to the maximum height. You can be sure that the "winning routines'' will 
always be the ones that go beyond the requirements expeeted! 

For the present drill, it will be useful to have a floor bar (one that is only a few 
inehes off the ground). If this is not possible, these drills can still be exeeuted On the 
floor. The objeet of this drill is to promote a better understanding of the inward 
pirouette (blind ehange), and of how it aetually feels to perform it on a bar and in a 
handstand position. 

1. Kick up to a handstand and initiate the turn with the hips and shoulders. At the 
same time turn the head under the armpit. Keep hands stationary! 

2. Put a landing mat in front of the bar. Start from a stand on the mat, ihei' 
execute exereise #1, releasing the hand and dropping to the baek in a hollow 
body position (spotting may be necessary). 

3. Stand across from the mat on the other side of the bar. Ivxeeute exereise #1 
releasing the hand and dropping to the stomaeh in a hollow body position 
(again, spotting may be neeessary). 

4. Place the bar against a padded wall. Starting at one end of the barexeeute blind 
changes continuously down the wa!i (again, spotting may be neeessary). 

5. Without bar and on a regular mat, practice straight-arm baek extension rolls to a 
handstand blind ehange— !/2 turn inward pirouette. 

The equipment needed for the next and flnal lead up drill will be uiievens with the 
low bar out, preferably over a deep foam pit or deep and soft mat pit. (If it is not 
possible to take the low bar out, the next best option would be to use a men\s high 
bar). This drill will allow the gymnast to aetually perlorni the Vz turn ui^rise Mt r!ie 
beginning stages and progress at her own paee to the maximum— a handstand! Note: 
the gymnast must flrst know how to perform a good "tap'' or streteh position under 
the bar from a long swing in order to execute this next drill. 

Stufie 1 . From a still hang, perform ^ to A swings initiating a tap or streteh in the 
backward swing and a straight or hollow position in the forward swing. 

Stufie 2. When reaching the maximum height on the forward swing, after the v^rd 
or 4th swing, turn hSO degrees and plaee the free hand on the opposite side of the 
stationary hand, ending in a mixed grip position. As soon as the weight is plaeed on 
the free hand, the stationary hand should also turn to an over grip. 

iSVa/Je 3. After repeating this exereise numerous times, attempt a series of swing 
'^2 turns in a row. With a strong tap and a Arm hollow position through the turn, the 
body should start aeeelerating faster on the down swing and flnishing higher on the 
front swing— eventually rising to a handstand. 
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When trainiiif^ for the turn uprise, exeeute all drills properly! W ateh out tor head 
out, broken alif^nment of the shoulders (planehinj^), and lej^ separation in turns. 
Make sure the j^ynmast always pushes away and extends while initintinj^ the pirouette. 
Oiie last note: realize that the name '^turninj^ uprise" is misleadinf^— exeeute the 
uprise first, then turn! (lood Luek! 
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An extraordinary floor and beam routine ineorporates many qualities, some more 
easily identified and ereated than others. All of the teehniqucs cited in this article can 
he utipzed for both events in addition to compulsories. 

Body posture and presentation are major contributors in outstanding beam and 
floor '-ouiMics. There must be a statement of confidence and poise with the gymnast's 
posture and presentation as she steps onto the floor. The development of this aware- 
ness and feeling must begin at an introductory lovel. Beginners mimie those around 
them, if their coaehes and advanced teammates do not present themselves with point 
and graee, how will the youngsters learn? It is imperative to continue training the 
gymnast emphasizing this at all times, not only in competition. 

Wlien dcx'cloping and training body posture, the ehesi is always pulled up with the 
shoulders pressed down and back. The chin should be ele\'ated to elongate the neek- 
line. The hips are neutral without pressing into a lower back arch, if these body 
positions are trained c.irly on, it will become second nature and a natural presenta- 
tion will develop. 

Another fundamental which is vcr\' often overlooked, or not easily recognized, is 
body alignment. Proper teennique involves square hips and shoulders, while maintain- 
ing a balance and symmetry of the arms aiid legs. Body alignment creates the total 
picture in fluid dance eonneciions, as well as gymnastic skills. 
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1 he tluidity in con nections cannot he mastered il i ic elementary arm positions are 
not trained. Once the gymnast h;;s practiced these )siti()ns. it must he incorporated 
inc.) the individual routines. Untortunatcly, this teci.nique is not as easv to identity as 
an execution error, hut when used, it will j^ive an overall picture of coiui.nuitv and 
smoothness throughout the routine. 

Basic connections will altir.uuely evolve iiito ditYicuh connections. These connec- 
tions should encompass the use of intricate floor patterns, direction, and level 
changes. Body posture, presentation, alignment, and elementary positioning will also 
contrihute to smooth connections. 

The finishing touches in the creation of an extraordinary routine are interpretation 
o\ the music, spacial awareness, focusing, and a theme which can he carried out in 
both dance events. Wlien those feelings are projected, a communication is created 
between the gymnast and her jaidienee. The communicatior , along with the basic 
tundanientals, will set these routines apart from the rest. 

Check List for Evaluating Dance in Gymnastic Routines 

• Presentation, initially and through the routine. 

• Body posture, chest lift. 

• Are the shoulders down and chin elevated? 

• Turn out from and with the entire leg through the ankle and in all dance and 
acrobatic movements. 

• Shoulder and hip alignment in ilexibility ;;nd other pertinent moves. 

• Arms used with symmetry. Arms should pass through all basic positions to exhibit 
smooth transitions from one move to the next 

• Clean, precise position on turns. Check for a definite position of the free leg and 
an ^'Xtension or definite position on the support leg. (Leg bent or straight through- 
out the turn.) 

• Use of the entire tloor with interesting changes or direction using straight or 
eun^cd lines. 



• Leaps 

— Use of the arms on the run and take off for a leap. 

— A ''picture franie'^ must he seen in the air on each leap. 

— Light landings using toe, ball, heel. 

— Check for extension of rear leg on landings. 

Body alignment in handstands and walkovers. 

— No pikiug. 

— Clear alignment in hips and shoulders. 

— Look tor arahescjue position in aiui out. 

• Lvery routine should have an interesting acr.^o.aic clement. 

• A theme must he projected in the dance, .is well the music without being 
repetitious or busy. 

• Are there rhythmic changes in the dance, as well as the music? 

• Focus and eye contact should accentuMte the theme and style of the composition 
and music. 
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• Smooth, flowing connections must be seen in the followinj^ areas: 

— Moving in and out of leap series. 

— Moving in and out of turns. 

— Level changes. 

— Moving into the eorners. 

— Moving in and out of acrobatic parts. 

— Use of the entire floor with a flowing connection of straight lines and cun'es. 

— Look for presentation and focus to the Judges and audience. 
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Dance 
Techniaue 

■ 

by Tammy Biggs 




The ability to transfer wcij^ht efficiently marks the difference between a tense, jerky 
execution and a flowing, controlled one. 

There arc only four ways in wliieh a jump can be executed: 

From two feet to two 

From two feet to one 

From one foot to one 

From one foot to two 

1. There is no weif^Ju transference in jumps of the first category. Since the push-off 
is totally vertical, weij^ht is equal on all sides of the body and on the feet; these 
jumps precondition the gymnast to feel the vertieality in all jumps. 

2. hi tiie seeond category, jumps from two feet to one, the push-off is from both 
feet, but weight is transferred to one leg either at the height of the jump or just 
bef( )re the moment of landing. iMtliough the body is si'pported by one leg only, 
the total wxMght of the body is not allowed to be borne entirely by the leg. Mueh 
of it is absorbed by the pelvis. The plie of the supporting leg, at the moment of 
landing, aets rather like the contracting coils of a pogo stick, minimizing the 
stress of landing, but also coiling up for the next jump. 
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3. The weij^ht-absorhing quality of the peh'ie area lends lij^htness to jumps in our 
third catej^ory, from one foot to one foot. The strenj^th of the supporting 
alone would not be sufficient to lift the body off the floor. It is only throuf^h the 
cooperation of the pelvis, which does not allow the total weight of the bodv to 
descend onto the foot, that the lej^ean act as a springboard and propel the body 
upward. \Vlien this type of jump is done from one foot to the other, as in j^rand 
jete, the benefits of correct weight transfer in the air are maximized. 

4. In the fourth eategor\', jumping from one leg to two, the jump begins on one leg, 
as it does in the jump from one foot to one foot. The landing is evenly onto both 
feet. 

All jumps derived from soubresaut come under the first category, jumps from two 
feet to two. The weight is evenly distributed between the two feet^ the push-off is 
vertical, and the landing is perfectly centered. In changement the legs open to the 
side (only enough to bypass each other) at the height of the jump. The correct 
execution of changement prepares the student for the correct execution of all even- 
numbered entrechats, as well as for other beaten steps. 

The ballon, so important in jumping, is first experienced in these simple jumps 
from both feet. The vertical push-off determines to a great extent the height of the 
jump. The verticality or the landing teaches a balanced weight distribution which 
safeguards ankles and knees from injury. One's upper body is placed eompaetlv 
around its axis while the legs thrust against the floor. 



A basic balletic pose, generally taken in proflle. The working leg is 
extended straight behind, the supporting leg may be straight or on 
demi-plie. The hips and shoulders are square to each other and to 
the line of direction. 

To assemble or place together. Fourth category jump. From fifth 
position the working leg slides out and is thrust to a 45 degree 
angle in the air: as the leg is extended, the supporting leg pushes 
off; the legs join before landing in flfth position. The movement 
can be done devant or derriere: when executed a la seeonde it is 
taught both dessur and dessous. 

A pose inspired by the statue ofMercury by (Giovanni da Bologna: 
its first use is credited to Carlo Blasis. The supporting leg is straight, 
the workinf^ leg is raised to a 90 degree angle or higher, and bent: 
the foot and the knee remain aligned to each other on the same 
horizontal plane. 

Chasing one foot with the other. The right foot slides forward to a 
fourth position: then with a slight spring off the floor, the left foot 
draws up to it in the air, and the right foot opens to fourth as the 
land occurs. The movement is continuous. (:hasse can be done in 
croise or efface traveling forward or backward; it can also be done 
from side to side. 



Glossary 

Al^MJIvSQlE 
ASSKMBLE: 



ATTITUDE: 
CIIASSE: 
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KNTRKC^IIAT: a straij^ht up-and-d(nvn jump in which the dancer crosses the legs, 
each in front and then behind the other, the desired number of 
times. Kach crossing counts as two movements. Kven numbered 
entrechats finish on both feet: entrechat deux or royale springs 
from lioth feet, beats front to finish in the back. Kntrcchat quatre 
beats back to finish in front. Entrechat six beats back then front to 
finish in the back. Odd numbered entreebats finish on one foot, 
the other leg on the cou-dc-picd, in front or behind; entrechat trois 
beats front finishing on the cou-de-pied back; entrechat cinq beats 
front then back and finishes on the cou-dc-picd front; entrechat sept 
beats back then front and finishes on the cou dc-picd back. All 
entrechat^ '^an be reversed, in which ease tliebaek leg is thought of 
as the working leg. 

rX)rKTTK: Wliipping — a strong whipping nu ^enicnt of one leg accompanied 

by half or full revolution of the body. Grand fouette saute. Third 
categoryjump. Preceded by a failli, the right leg extends in a grand 
battement devant. Pushing off the supporting leg, the dancer turns 
away from the working leg in the air and lands in first arabesque. 
This can also be done with a full or a half revolution in the air. 
Following the first fouette the dancer swings the working leg 
through first position to grand battement devant and executes a 
turn in thn air en dedans while the whip is taking place. The land- 
ing is on the same leg. 

JKTK: Thrown movement. Third categoryjump. Grand jctc en avant. A 

high jump from one leg to the other. It begins with a grand batte- 
ment to the front, pushes off the supporting leg, and lands on the 
front leg with the back leg in arabesque. It travels forward in the 
air. 

(jrand jctc in which the legs pass each other in the air while the 
body is revolving. The first leg does a grand battement devant; the 
second leg kicks while the first leg is still in the air, the legs passing 
each other in the back as the body revolves to face front again. The 
landing is in arabesque on the first leg. 

. aSDKC.IIAT; Gat's jump. Third categoryjump. Fifth position, right foot back. 

The right foot lifts to a high retire as the left bends to push off. After 
the push-off, it bends to a high retire. The legs pass each other in 
the air as the left leg travels up to retire and the right travels down. 
Landing is on the right leg with the foot closing in front a moment 
after the landing. 

SISSONNl!: Named for the creator of this step. Second categoryjump. Spring- 
ing up from both feet, the working leg opens at the apex of the 
jump; the landing is onto one leg. It may travel de cote, en arrierc, 
or en avant, or it may remain en place. 



GIUXI) JETK 
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soriiiiKsArT: 



ti<:m:\s 

DEFLECIIi: 



TOl'KS 
KN I;AIR: 



Sudcicii boiiiui. First eatejiory jump. A spriiifi upward from both 
tcct to both feet. It can remain en plaee or travel en avail t, en 
arriere, or de eote. The lej^.s mu.st be held elose toj^ether throujih- 
out the aetion. 

Arrow step. Third eate^orx- jump. Preeeded by a pas de bourree 
couru or a glissade, this is a hi^h jump with one le^ .sbootinj* 
through like an arrow. After a runniiifi preparation, the left leji 
kieks in a ^rand battcmcnt devant, while the ri^ht leji pushes off 
and e.xceutes a battement dcveloppe. The landing oeeurs on the 
left Iej5 with the rij^ht leg extended devant. 

Turns in the air. The dancer springs up from both feet in fifth 
position and revolves one or more times, fini.shiiig in fifth position, 
opposite leg in front. Tours en I air may also fini.sh in various 
po.sitions on one leg as well as on one knee. 



Basic Anatomy: 

Principles of Posture and l\/luscular Control 

1 . Correct Posture (Angle of Pelvis): The plaeement of the tor.so over the legs is 
o| great importance: The pelvis must be centered, not tipped forward or backward 
I lie abdomen is drawn in and the diaphragm rai.sed; the shoulders arc dropped natu- 
rally, resting downward; and the bead is held straight, with the eves looking forward 
llic arms arc held down and rounded from the .shoulder-blades to the fingertips 
slightly forward trom the body. 

2 Turn-Out: The perfectly turned-out po.sition is acquired graduallv, and should 
not be forced. The 1S()° ideal Lst position should not be required until tlie museles 
lave been conditioned to a.s.sunie it without strain; an angle of 100° is sufficient The 
kiiecaiid thigh can be comfortably niaintaincd in a turned out position at this angle 
and the danger of the gymnast foreiiig her feet to turn out while her k iees rotate 
inwards (resulting in "rolling over" on the front of the foot) eaii be averted (avoided) 
lliis IS very bad for the museles and ligaments around the knees if done the wrong 
way! 

^ Centers of Muscular Control: The iiiu.seles of the abdomen,, buttoeks, and 
thighs are the dancer's center of iiiu.scular energy and control. The iiiu.selcs ill the 
thighs arc pulled upward, causing a slight tcn.sion in the buttoeks and abdomen: this 
trees the torso above the wai.st from .strain and eliminates ten.sion from the neck 
shoulders, niid arms. The gymiia.st iiiu.st be aware of the importance of this eontrol 
with the slight couiilcr-pull upward in the mu.seles of the thighs, abdomen and 
buttocks. This control will then become an uiicoii.seious part of the gvmnasl's c'quip- 
niciit as it is for a dancer. 

4. Plies: Plic is the first e.xcrci.se of the barre. In executing a plie the body's 
alignment is experieiieed in relation to the outward rotation in the hip joint This is 
perhaps the eliiet physiological experience of this exercise. In all positions the pelvis 
remains centered, so that the line of gravity falls between the feet in .seeoiid and 
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fourth positions and falls over the feet in first, third, and fifth positions. The knees 
remain poised over the feet throuj^hout the hendin and stretehinj^. The weif^ht of the 
hody is equally distributed during the aetion. 

The benefit of the plie, however, is not only in its stretehinj^ properties, hut also in 
its power of rebound. l( the nniseles are tightly eontraeted there ean be no rebound 
but only two separate impulses: one to produee the downward movement and the 
other to produee the upward thrust. If the plie is allowed to be divided into deseent 
and aseent, the eontinuity of motion is destroyed and the museles work twiee as hard 
as neeessary. Overdeveloped thighs ean be the result of this manner of exceuting the 
motion. 

Even in the most gentle and eontrolled deseent the potential for a powerful rebound 
ean he experienced. 

The plaeement of the pelvis is never saerifieed to the depth of the plie. It remains in 
piaee, as do the shoulders, head, and the whole upper torso. The rotation in the hip 
joint is isolated and monitored for eonstaney during the motion; this experience ean 
be a reference point for all other motion. 

The fluidity of all motion depends upon the effieieney of the plie. A good plie does 
not necessarily mean a deep plie — it is good because it senes exaetly the movement 
that follows. The power of the plie resides in its ability to rebound: the gymnast bends 
the knees so far as the next step warrants, then extends the limbs in a strong push 
against the floor. This extensi(Mi ean be slow and gradual if a sustained adagio is 
performed, or it ean be a sudden quiek thrust in allegro, but without the plie almo.^t 
nothing ean happen in danee. In landing, a centered plie softens the impact of the 
jump and guards the joints and muscics against injury. Plies streteh and strengthen 
the nniseulature of the legs. 
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The USA has a great opportunity to be the front runner in introdueing and exploring 
the next frontier in gymnastics— front tumbhng. Although tumhUng forward is cer- 
tainly not a new concept, it was never pushed past the boundaries of the front 
handspring or front salto. The trend in the late '60s and early '7()s encouraged back 
tumbling but ignored front movement totally. Most coaches and many doctors dis- 
couraged front tumbling due to potential injury- to the back, knees, and neck, thought 
to be produced as a result of the activity itself. Front tumbling is probably no more 
hazardous than back tumbling. If the basics arc stressed and progressions properly 
designed, both tumbling groups can be pursued aggressively. If the gymnast possesses 
the physical capabilities to perform multiple backward saltos, twists, and advanced 
tumbling combinations, she can do the same going forward. Although there arc sonic 
differences (i.e. forward direction vs. backward direction), there arc an overwhelming 
number of similarities such as strength requirements, posture, body position, air 
sense, and rebounding angles. Techniques for twisting and teaching progressions for 
systematic learning can proceed in a safe and efficient manner. 

There appears to be a mystique about going forward. Some gymnasts are known as 
"front tumblers.'' Teaching an apprehensive, older gymnast advanced front skills 
should be avoided unless a natund aptitude exists. Such gymnasts should be encour- 
aged to maintain the normal course of progressive back tumbling goals. The 5-7 age 
group catches on quickly to front tumbling. Encouraged to tumble backward and 
forward, they will learn rapidly. 

The dive roll, front handspring, and front salto stepout are commonly taught front 
tumbling skills. With a little creativity, many other front elements mav he intr(idi:eed. 
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It is important to identity the essential iniil-Jii^j^ hloeks that enaiiie ^vmnasts to ti 
the front tunihlin|i eonccpt: 

1. Ability to tall eorrectly and safely iorward, sideways, and haekward: 

2. Body posture and positions (straii^ht body, tuek, pike, areh); 
v3. Forward roll; 

4. Handstand: 

5. Front limber; 

6. Heel lit'ts (hip extension); 

7. Twisting direetional awareness; 

8. Running eartwheel. 



Explanation of Points: 



1. Ability to fall correctly and safely. As in most skills in gvmnasties, there is a 
learning process whieh is developed partly by diseove.v, partiv bv instru'etion, but 
mostly by making iiiistaiies and eorreeting them. Therefore, an eleiiient of risk always 
exists. To minimize the potential for injury, it is essential to teach a gvmnast how to 
roll forward, sideward, and backward with and without the hands, instinctivelv under 
controlled conditions, so that he/she will be able to roll safelv in an uncontrolled fall 



2. Body posture and positions. To communicate cffcetivelv with the gvmnast 
common terminology must be agreed upon. In front tumbling, as witb most gymnas- 
tic activities, tour body positions arc used; the tuek, pike, arch, and straight bodv line 
I he head positions must be defined as, head up (chin awav from chest), head down 
(chin toward the chest), head neutral (chin centered evenly between high and low 
position). The reason for this explanation is to clear up confusion for the gvmnast as 
to what "up" means when the gymnast is either in the upright position or an upside 
down position in a handstand. Body alignment is es.sential for two reasons- maximum 
extension tor that "larger than life" look, and maximum safetv to the back, knees and 
neck. 



vl. Fori...rd Roll. The simple forward roll .should be taught as a "hip.s over the 
head" action and not Just the "head tuek under" action because later on in the 
development ot the gymnast, the forward roll becomes the front sommie. Addition- 
ally, when learning new skills, the forward roll i.s ; n exeellent escape route for an 
unexpected fall. 



4. Handstand. Since mo.st skills in gymnastics start with, finish with, or pass 
through the handstand position, one should spend the time and effort to feel and 
learn the correct posture for maximum extension, strength, and efficiency. 
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5. Front Limber. A requisite for a front walkover, the front limber is a hanJ^tand 
that falls forward, with the haek arehing until both feet hit the floor at the same time. 
Ideally, a gymnast should be able to eontinue forward as the feet hit, extending all the 
way to a standing position. It should be noted that although some gymnasts possess 
the baek and shoulder flexibility to do this, it isn't absolutely neeessary to have these 
qualities to be a good front tumbler, but it sure does help. 

(). Heel lifts (hip extension). This is perhaps the hardest basie skill to learn. A 
brief dcseription: a one or two foot direetional pattern that ares baekward, upward, 
and then forward, usually from a rebounding aetion off a board, floor, or trampoline. 
The first foot to leave the floor is kieking up to a handstand is an example of a heel lift 
using one foot. 

7. Twisting directional awareness. There are many theories on the most effi- 
eiont way to twist around the axis of the body for maximum speed and revolution. The 
primary aspeet that preeedes how to twist, is whieh direetion to twist. It is not as 
simple as left or right. Standing upright, upside down, lying on the floor faeing up, or 
lying faeing down, ean easily eonfuse the beginner as to whieh is left or right and 
where to turn. A good rule of thumb is "when turning to the left or right, turn to the 
left or right of your /;o(/v, and not to your surroundings." Guanintee that you will turn 
to the left eorreetly by bringing your left elbow around and behind your baek, foreing 
your body to follow its lead. Another rule to follow that will ensure progressive, 
eontinuous tumbling when using three or more skills (ehanging from baek to front 
tumbling or viee-versa), is if a gymnast uses a left roundoff, twist left. Wlien learning 
to twist using front or baek tumbling skills, twist in the same direetion. One pitfall to 
be aware of is teaehing a barani (front layout with a half twist) like a ''no-handed'' 
roundoff. Although using this teehnique makes it easy to learn, what aetually happens 
is that a gymnast will twist in the direetion opposite of her roundoff. Remember the 
rule "left roundoff, left twist"? The rule is broken when investigated elosely. A gym- 
nast does a left roundoff but aetually twists to the "right" side of her body. A very 
eonfusing coneept, but an important one to understand. 

S. Running Cartwheel. Performing a running eartwheel, sueeessfully (cspeeially 
one that "pops" off the hands) requires a eoordinated effort of three elosely timed 
body movements. With the arms extended at the ears, the gymnast lunges toward the 
floor and turns sideways. Upon hand eontaet with the floor, the shoulders sharply 
reeoil, one leg kieks upward abruptly (heel lift), and the lunge leg explosively pushes 
off the floor. If all three movements are exeeuted simultaneously, the eartwheel will 
be fast and powerful. Wlien teaehing young gymnasts, avoid the biomeehanieal 
explanation. You will get the results you want by asking them to do "the world's fastest 
eartwheel." 

Onee these eight basie elements are in plaee, or at least understood well enough to 
pursue, it will be simply a matter of time before we see exeiting progress in front 
handspring variations, multiple twisting, and multiple tueking saltos. (iood luekl 
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Continuous Front Handsprings 



\\1<0N(1 




• Center of gravity is in front of feet 

• Anns are at ears, head up 

• Feet rebound sharply upon eontaet, 
propeHing gymnast to hands 



Center of gravity is behind feet 
Knees, hips, and baek are out of 
ahgninent 

Arms are not by the head and the 
head is down 



Rebounding for Saltos from Front Handsprings 



RIGHT 





• Knees, hips, and baek are extended 
in aUgnnient 

• Center of gravity is behind feet 

• Head is faeing the eeiUng with the 
arms up by the ears 



• Center of gravity is in front of the 
feet 

• Hips, knees, and baek are out of 
ahgnment 

• The head is down and the arms have 
left the ears 
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Susan Aynmcrinan, WayiiCy 
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has been teaching health 
and physical education for 
14 years at the Junior and 
Senior High levels. Sue has 
been an officer of Judges' 
Certification, Inc. for the 
past 20 years and holds a 
Brevet judges' rating. 



This is a four week unit: 30 to 40 minutes per elass with approximately 25 to 30 
students in caeh elass. Class structure depends upon the number of stations available 
as well as the number of students in the class; i.e. the more stations available the 
smaller the groups. This presentation gives suggestions for five stations. 
Basic safety rules to be instituted before starting: 

1. No jewelry; 

2. No one is allowed >n any apparatus niess the instructor is present and has 
given approval; 

3 No one is allowed on any apparatus without spotters (other students may be 
designated as spotters); 

4. No skills may be used or attempted that have not been taught or approved by 
the instructor; 

5. Certain skills (determined by the instructor) may only be spotted by the 
instructor; 

6. Students must stay at their assigned station until told to rotate by the instructor; 

7. All students must walk from one station to the next; 

8. F>aeii class must begin with a basic warm up: stretching, flexibility, and <)vcrall 
conditioning. 

The first class opens with an explanation and dem()n.>lrati()n of two skills on two 
different apparatus. The apparatus of preference for starting arc the balance beam 
and the uneven bars. All apparatus will follow a pre determined progression of skills. 
Skills should be demonstrated to the entire elass prior to dividing it into groups. 

Balance Beam: front support, squat up, walk. The spotter walks alongside the 
beam with arm extended in ease the student on the beam needs assistance. 



by Susan Am merman 
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Uneven Bars: Jump to front support with one spotter standing on either side of 
the student with one hand under the arm and the other supporting the wrist. This way 
the arms eannot eoHapse. IMaeing a folded mat under the bar mav faeiUtate 
jumping. / 

The ehiss is now divided in hah* with one group working at the beam and the other 
at the bars. The purpose is to get students aceustomed to spotting on verv basie skills, 
and for the instructor to sec how well they arc doing. After everyone has had a ehanee 
to spot and participate, rotate the groups to the other picee of apparatus. 

The second class starts with vaulting (the introduction of the approach run and 
jump onto a mat) and floor exercise (the introduction of the lunge, scale, and V-sit). 
Again, divide the class, but this time into four groups: vault, bars, beam' and floor! 
Rotate the groups after the students have had a chance to spot and participate. Pay 
particular attention to the newly introduced areas, i.e., all students from your loca- 
tion. Circulate to quickly correct any potential problems. 

The third class is a review using verbal questions about all the skills and spotting 
techniques used to date, hitroduce a new station: work on a line on the floor or the 
low balance beam for toe and squat curns. 

Place the students in five groups and rotate these groups according to the total 
number of students in tiic class. For example, 5 in a group rotates everv 4-5 minutes; 
8 in a group rotates every 7-8 minutes. The instructor will select the groups by ability 
as well as prevention of disciplinary problems. 

During the rotation from one picee of apparatus to another, the students must walk 
and stay in line. Each time they rotate the first student goes to the end of the line; 
thus eaeh student will liave an opportunity at being first on the apparatus. The next 
two students in line will spot for the student on the apparatus. This procedure will 
continue through the whole group (example, #3 and #4 will spot for #2; #4 and #5 
will spot for #3, etc.). 

The movement of the students from apparatus to apparatus should follow an estab- 
lished rotation, i.e. floor to vault, vault to bars, bars to beam, beam to line or low 
beam, line or low beam to floor. 

The fourth elass teaehes the next level of skills on each apj^tratus in addition to the 
required spotting technique. Return the groups to the apparatus and rotate accord- 
ingly. Be sure to note the last station for eaeh group. 

The flfth elass begins where the group left off at the end of elass four. Continue the 
rotations until all the groups have had an opportunitv to trv the newlv introduced 
skills. 

New skills are introduced only after eaeh rotation has been completed; usually 
every other class. If the g-oups are larger than 5 or 6 students then it would take 
longer for all the groups to try the new skills. Kach day verbally review with the 
students the skills and spotting techniques from the previous class. 

At eaeh apparatus there should be a posted list of the skills in a progressive order 
from easy to difficult so that the students can readily see which skills they should be 
working. This allows the students to feel comfortable, eonfldent, and safe in the 
progress of their skill development. The students should respond well to this disci- 
plined structure. AnoUier key is not to leave the students at one station too long. All 
students should be tested on both skill perfornianee and spotting profleieney. 
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Safe Progression Skills: Grades 4-12 

Uneven Bars 

1 . Front support: use mat and/or hoard to increase chance of success: 

2. "Skin the cat:'' to a pike sustained hold; 

vl. Hang: chin ahove the har, not resting on han 

4. Back hip puMover: low har; 

5. Cast; 

(). Back hip circle; 

7. Back hip pullover: high har; 

S. Pike down: low har (preparation for underswing); 
9. Undcrswing off low har; 

10. Sole circle dismount: from stand on floor, hold LB and jump, feet on, shoot off; 

1 1 . Sole circle dismount fr{)m cast (LB). 

Vault (set horse at 100 em) 

1. Approach run— hurdle to the hoard— jump to a mat (8 inches or more); 
a) Straight jump 

h) Tuck jump 
c) Straddle jump 

2. Vault to hands and knees on the horse: 
v'^. Vault to feet on horse; 

a) Straight jump off 
h) Tuck jump off 
c) Straddle jump off 
4. Vault over the horse 
a) Squat 
h) Straddle 

Note: Spotter for squat vault stands hy the horse (on the post flight side) and holds the 
vaulter s wrist and undeiarm. For the straddle vault, the spotter stands facing the 
student to catch the vaulter s upper hody and shoulders if necessary. 

vS. Body stretched in pre-flight and after-flight for squat and straddle; 
6. Handsprings: dependent upon the skill development of each student, lead up 
drills will be conducted, hut only with the instructor spotting. 

Balance Beam (set beam at lOOem in height) 

1. Front support mount; 

2. Squat up; 

3. Walk on beam: forwani and backward on toe; 

4. Toe turn; 

5. Scale; 

6. Squat turn; 

7. Knee scale (with hands); 

8. Knee scale dismount: 
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9. Tuck jump; 

10. iSkip (first on the floor then on the beam); 

1 1. Half-turn on one foot (first on the floor and then on the beam): 

12. V-sit (with hands, then without); 

13. Tuek jump dismount; 

14. Straight jump with >/6 turn dismount. 

Floor 

1. Lun^>e; 

2. Seale; 

3. Vsit; 

4. Bridge (from supine position). 

5. Forward roll; 

6. Haekwa'-d roll; 

7. Straight jump; 

8. Jump full turn; 

9. Cartwheel; 

10. Baekbend dow^n with spotter; 

1 1. Baek straddle roll; 

12. Front straddle roll; 

13. Handstand with spotter; 

14. Handstand turn; 

15. Baekbend up and down; 

16. Baek walkover; 

17. Front limber. 
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The Hazards of Altering 
Gymnastics Equipment 

by Ken Cysewski 



Ken Cysewski is a National 
Sales Mana^ 'ir with 
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Jefferson, Iowa. Ken was a 
member of Iowa States 
Mens' Gymnastic Team and 
was named an All- 
American in 1976. 




Gyninastics is a very enjoyable sport in whieh to partieipate and obsene. However, 
j^ymnasties by its very nature must be treated witb respeet by the eoach and the 
athlete. Few other sports exist in whieh the athlete and equipment interaet as elosely 
as they do in gym nasties. 

^ Oymnastics equipment manufaeturec! by reputable eompanies is designed to meet 
FIG speeifieations and toleranees. The speeifieations and desi^Mis take into aeeount 
the dynamic movements the apparatus will be subjected to during the performances 
of gymnasts. These specifications attempt to make the apparatus as safe as possible 
for the athlete. For this reason, reputable manufacturers do not encourage altering 
their equipment in any way. The altering of gymnastics equipment seriously jeopard- 
izes the safety of the user. 

if the equipment has been altered, the manufaeturer's warranty and liability are 
negated. The person(s) doing the altering would then have to earry the full burden o f 
de fending themselves in a eourt of law, should an aecident happen. 

When setting up equipment, take the time to examine its condition . For example, if 
a spinloek is worn or a eable is fraying, immediate action must be taken to correct 
this situation. This can be done by contacting your manufacturers sales representa- 
tive and ordering replacement parts. You should not use the equipment until it is in 
proper working condition. 

Good judgment Jind common sense arc the rules of thumb. If the product is not set 
up correctly, or if it is just not working, stop using the product and call the 
manufacturer. 
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Most j^yiniuistics cquipmciit is liif«lily oiijiinocicd by knowlcdficiibic nicch:iiiics. 
Tlio temporary fiaiiis, whatever they may he, in alterinj^ eqiiipnieiit is totally ne\4ated 
throu^ih tlie loiiji term use and maintenanee ot" equipment aceordinji to the maiuitae- 
turor s dosij^ii and instruetions. 
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Safety in 
Gymnastics 

by Michael D. Rizzuto 

Michael /). Rizzuto, Esq.. is (lie head 
coach o/Nittany Gymnastics and 
Dance. State College, PA. He has had 
extensive coachinfl experience since 
1974 throughout the e(f stern r.S., and 
serves as a rSGF National Safety 

(certifier. 



(iyiiinaslics, like any activity ciicompassiiif^ hcif^ht and motion, involves a certain 
level of risk to the partieipiuit. The potential for injury, serious or even eatastrophie, is 
always present. That is \*iiy it is important tor everyone invnh-jj in the sport of 
Aymnasties to be eoneerned with safety. The whole purpose of the USOF Safety 
(^ertifieation prof^ram is to raise the level of safety awareness in the ^ymnasties 
eommunity. 

The rSCiF Safety Manual defines safety awareness as, ''an attitude or condition that 
promotes reasonable and prudent aetions and behaviors relative to safety measures 
in f^ymnasties.'' Kveryone involved in f^ymnasties shares the responsibility for redue 
iiiA the risk of injury to the partieipants and redueinj^ the severity of injuries that do 
oeeur. Aeei.ieiits and injuries will happen in f^ymnasties, as in any sport. One of the 
major f^oals ')t the safety eertifieation pr()^»ram, and this artiele, is to reduee the 
number and seriousness of injuries that do oeeur by j^ettinj^ everyone involved in 
safety. 

No ribbon, trophy or team ehampionship is worth the life or well bein^ of a younj^ 
j^ymnasi. Coaehes, f^ymnasts, and parents must put thinj^s in the proper perspective, 
and insu:u that all safety precautions are taken, (iymnasties is a beautiful and e\eit- 
in^ sport, and when proper prof^ressions and procedures are followed it can be a safe 
sport. Short cuis in traininj^ (skippiiif^ or not usinj^ prof^rcssions, improper physical or 
psyeholof^ieal preparation, etc.) are not worth the additional risks placed on the 
pertormer. k must he remembered that time (proj^ressions) and repetition are and 
always will remain the best teachers in j^ymnastics. 

This article will (>utlinc possible ways coaches, j^ymnasts, jud^^cs, and patents can 
Help increase the safety of our sport. Finally, a number of specific issues will be dealt 
with which should be of concern to everyone invoh ed in j^ymnastics. 

Hecausc or their professional traininj^and positi.Mi of authority, coaches have the 
primary duty of providinj^ a healthy and safe environment for their j^ymnasts. This 
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duty begins with establishing a sate program that follows a logieal eurrieuluni and 
sound edueational prineiples. The gyninasties edueator must also provide adequate 
supervision for the age and ability level of the students. It is estimated that (SO perecnt 
of all athletie injury eases in the eourts involve inadequate supervision. 

The eoaeh must also provide adequate equipment and faeilities pursuant io the 
program's goals. If the eoaeh wants to have an elite or high level program, the 
equipment requirements are drastically different than if they intend to teaeh only 
recreational classes or the lower level eompulsories. 

In addition, the eoaeh must establish and follow training rules which are designed 
with safety concerns in mind. These rules must be enforced on a regular basis, 
because children cannot be expected to follow rules that are not enforced. 

Procedures must be followed in the learning of skills whieh inelude the proper use 
of safety equipment sueh as spotting belts, "pits" and other mats, and the proper use 
ot spotting. Goaehes must be competent to spot the skills they are teaching. Spotting 
is Just as much of a skill as the elements of the sport, and must be learned and 
perfected using proper progressions and by taking safety precautions (i.e. a back up 
spotter). 

Coaches should establish a coaching philosophy and identify the reasons they are 
involved in the sport. My philosophy is as follows: 

I. General Statenicnt: 

A. G()mpetiti\'e gymnastics provides many benefits to the participants, it pro- 
vides the opportunity for self expression, self discovery. 

B. Although it is an individual sport, a team concept helps take the pressure off 
the individual, and teaches the benefits of cooperation. 

C. Gymnastics is fun. When you learn skills, you feel a sense of aeeomplish- 
ment and feel good about yourself. Learning is fun. 

1). Children should set their goals high, and the eoaeh should do everything 
he/she ean do to help them achieve their goals. Hut, more importantly, the 
coach should make the Journey toward those goals worthwhile, so that if the 
gymnasts fall short of their goals, the expericnee is still beneficial. 

IL The priinan^ goal of coaching g>innasts is to help individual children develop 
as human beings, physically, mentally and psychologically. The job of the 
coach is to use gymnastics as one means of developing a child's personality 
and character as well as their body and mind. The benefits of g>TOnasties for 
the g>innast include the following: 

A. Increased self concept of the child, 
n. Increased self confidence of the child. 

C. It gives the child a sense of pride in accomplishment, at being able to do 

something not many other people ean do. 
1). Increased ability to concentrate. 

K. It helps the child develop a winning philosophy for life. 
F. It teaches children: 

1 . The necessity and benefits of hard work. 

2. Discipline in mind and body. 
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3. The benefits of physieal fitness. 

4. Goal setting. 

5. Time management. 

6. Healthy eompctitivcness. 

7 . Aggr essi \*e n ess/ Asse rt i \'e n ess . 

8. Patienee. 

9. Respeet for authority. 

10. llow to listen. 

1 1 . The importanee of proper diet and nutrition. 

G. It helps ehildren understand and deal with many diffieult emotions, sueh as: 

1. Fear 

2. Anxiety 

3. Frustration 

4. Jealousy 

5. Anger 

6. Love 



in. To summarize the role of the eoaeh: f le/she should be a positive iiiflueiiee in 
the lives of the ehildren, developing a program that is safe, enjoyable, serves 
the above goals, and follows sound edueational prineiples. 

A. The eoaeh must not do or say things that would have a negative effeet on any 
of the above mentioned goals, espeeially the goal of building a ehild\s self 
eoneept. Gymnasts, no matter how strong they appear, are vulnerable 
ehildren who ean be hurt deeply. 

H. The eoaeh should break the learning proeess down into its most simplified 
form, and teach by progressions. Simplifieation makes gymnasties safer, 
and easier for the gymnasts to understand. 

C. Discipline and proper supenision are essential for safe gymnasties. 

I). Coaches must have a working knowledge of edueational and sports psychol- 
ogy to have a safe, successful, and beneficial program. 

As was mentioned above, everyone involved in gymnastics shares the responsibility 
r)f insuring that gymnastics is a safe sport. Some of the responsibilities of the gymnast 
arc as follows: 

1. Dress appropriately: neve/ wear jewelry, loose fitting clothes, improperly fitted 
or worn out grips. 

2. Try as hard as they can on every turn. Injuries occur when a child holds back 
because of fear, lack of concentration, or laziness. 

3. Follow progressions. 

4. He physically prepared to participate. 

5. He psychologically prepared to participate. 

6. Set realistic goals. 

7. Skills should not be performed without proper safety progressions. 

<S. Always check the equipment and matting to sec that it is properly set and safe, 
y. Listen to the coach. 
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Parents also have safety responsibilities whieh inelude: 

1. Encourage your ehildren; don t push them. 

2. Cheek out the quahfieations of the people who are tcaehinj^ your ehild. 

3. Check to see that the gym has a eurrieuknii that follows progressions (moving 
from simple skills to gradually more difficult elements). 

4. Check to see that the gym provides adequate supenision. 

5. Ask what safety rules the gym follows. 

6. See if the gym has adequate equipment for the type of program your child is in. 

Judges also play an important role in gymnastics safety, whieh includes the 
following: 

1. See that the equipment is adequate for the level of the meet. 

2. If a gymnast is performing a skill in such a manner that you feel her well-being is 
threatened, bring it to the attention of the proper authorities at the meet. 

a. First, the coach of the gymnast. 

b. Secondly, the meet referee. 

e. Finally, the rest of the coaches at the meet. 

3. It may not be the Judges' obligation from a legal standpoint, but as a concerned 
human being they should make every effort possible to pre\ ent a standpoint, but 
as concerned human beings they should make every effort possible to prevent a 
serious injury. 

Finally, I would like to deal with some specific issues which concern many people 
in the sport of gymnastics, hiitially, in many of my safety certification courses, 1 have 
been confronted with questions and concerns in reference to the adequacy of 
equipment in high school competitions. It appears that often times school officials 
are not aware of the potentially dangerous situation that exists when inadequate or 
out-dated equipment is used. Moreover, often times a coach must face the decision of 
forfeiting a competition rather than competing on potentially dangerous equipment. 

School officials, particularly athletic directors, musr be made awaie of these situa- 
tions, and the fact that they too share in the responsibility of providing a safe envir- 
onment in which to compete. Schools without proper facilities should not be permit- 
ted to host competitions, and they should be the one to forfeit the meet if adequate 
facilities cannot be provided. Coaches, gymnasts, and parents alike must insure that 
school officials understand the importance of this issue. 

Secondly, everyone involved in gymnastics should he aware of the proper way of 
handling gymnastic injuries. Serious injuries should he cared for by competent sp()rts 
medicine or orthopedic physicians. All other injuries should receive the same treat- 
meiu: rest, ice, compression, and elevation for 48-72 hours. Proper rehabilitation 
after any injury is essential for a timely and safe return to the sport. 

Lastly, everyone must remember that training pits and mats are not fail safe and 
improper use could result in serious injuries. Pits and mats are not short cuts to 
proper progressions. 

Gymnastics is a wonderful sport with many, many benefits for the gymnast, coach,^ 
and all participants. However, it is also a dangerous sport if safety is not foremost in 
the minds of all members of the gymnastics community. If e\'eryone does their pail to 
increase the safety of the sport, the ehildren will be the main henefieiaries. 
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Source: 

^ I'nitcd States Gymnastics Federation Gymnastics Safety Manual. ICditcd by 
Gerald S. George. Piililislied by USGF Publieations Department, June 1985. 
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strength advisor of the Texas Woman s 
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Womcn^s gymnastics has evolved into an extremely demaiidinj^ sport. The physical 
demands on the body can be extreme. Through strength training and conditioning, 
we not only improve performance, hut more importantly, we assist in the prevention 
of injuries. There are many forms of strength training as well as many schools of 
thought concerning conditioning. In this article, principles of conditioning specifi- 
cally for gymnastics, as well as methods of program design, will be discussed. 

There are some key physiological concepts that should be considered when discuss- 
ing conditioning. The first of these is the actual chemical breakdown. Simply put, for 
a muscle to change (i.e. grow), it must be pushed to total muscle failure. At the point 
of muscle failure, the chemical creatine stimulates the muscle to form myosin. 
Myosin is one of the contracting proteins within the muscle fiber. This contraction 
cjiuscs the muscle to produce more creatine and the cycle repeats. As the chemical 
ATP (myosin) is released and joins ADP, muscle growth is then possible. 

The second most important concept is to complete a full range of motion. In every 
exerci concept of training is the rate of movement in the exercise. Some 
exercises call for a fast explosive movement (i.e. plyomctries). In plyomctrics, the 
rate may vary according to the particular drill. However, many new studies have 
supported the fact that slow movement through full R.O.M. not only reduces that 
chance of injury, but also increases the percentage of musdc fib^M* recruitment. 
Kither method applicable to a particular exercise has been pn ductive. 

The final key concept of strength training is hazard awareness. A few problems to 
be conscious of include injury due to poor technique, flexibility loss due to poor 
range of motion, and time and effort being wasted due to 'i lack of organization by the 
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supervisor or couch. The most important danger is the age in which overload prin- 
ciples arc applied. Young athletes may train, hut the overload principle (i.e. more 
resistance than body weig.it) should not begin until puberty is reached. There has 
been some recent research that states that even the vou?i^5 athletes can be exposed to 
overloading. However, many strength coaches and advisors still support the older 
concept because of the possibility of growth plate damage. 

Three points of interest should be considered in conditioning gymnasts. The first of 
these is to simulate the movement of a skill in the exercise. By simulating the motion 
or action of a particular skill on any apparatus, there is greater potential for transfer. 
Moreover, the specific muscle groups are challenged. The second point of interest is 
the weak body part or parts. For example, females in general, have a naturally weak 
shoulder girdle. Therefore, the focus of most female gymnasts might be the upper 
body. This must be individualized to be productive, because each gymnast will var>^ in 
strength and weakness. The third point of interest in conditioning applicable to 
gymnastics is the time efficiency of the workout. It is very common that 80 percent of 
a gymnast's workout is on skill development, while 20 percent is applied to tlcxibility 
and strength. In order to have an edge, or in some eases simply to keep up with 
competition, this 20 percent must be increased (at least time efficiency must be 
achieved). Time efficiency can be reached by demanding quality not quantity. Train- 
ing to total muscle failure for 1 or 2 sets with less recovery time should be more 
effective as well as efficient. 

In designing a strength program, certain steps should be followed: 

1. Establish areas of fitness- 

a. upper body; 

b. lower body; 
e. abdominal; 

d. endurance or eardiov^ascular training. 

2. List exercises according to the body part (refer to outline #1). 

3. List gymnast or team according to days and times spent in the gym. Kxample: A 
gymnast that comes three days a week will have a different workout than one 
that comes five days a week. This is because a muscle must have 36-48 hours to 
recover before being trained again. 

4. List gymnasts or team according to strength capabilities (i.e. difficulty level or 
class). 

5. Lstablish exercise rotation. Lxamplc: Organize how many days a week to train 
each body part. 

6. Determine peaking process— One must consider when the athlete is expected to 
perform at the peak of the season or a particular event. As the quantity of 
conditioning decreases, the quality should increase. 

7. Set goals— Goals should be developed in conditioning as they arc in skill 
dcvelopmcnr. 

8. Test— In order to measure improvement, some type of testing system should be 
developed. 

When these eight steps are written down, the next step is to chart the workout by 
placing this information into a logical order according to each gymnast's needs. The 
following is an example of this procedure: 
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Workout Programs 

1. Level 5 Gymnasts 

a. Days in the gym: Tues., Tlnirs., Sun. at 3 lirs./day. 

h. Kxereise rotation: do total eonditioning every workout due to day off recovery 
and only 3 workouts per week. 



Mon 

Off 



Tues 

Upper body 
Lower body 
Abdominal 
Endurance 



Wed Thurs 

Off Same as Tues 
with changes 
in exercise 
per body part 



Fri/Sat 
Off 



Sun 

Same as Tues 
with changes 
in exercise 
per body part 



Level 8, 9 and 10 Gymnasts 

a. Days in the gym: Mon, Tues, Wed, Fri. and Sun; at 3 hrs./day. 

b. Fxcrcise rotation: Split rotation due to eonseci'- c days in the gym. 



^ion Tues Wed Thurs Fri 

Lower body Upper body Lower body Off Lower body 

Lower abdominals Upper abs Lower abs Lower abs 

(abs) 

Kndurance Endurance Endurance 



Sat Sun 

Upper body 
U'ppcr abs 

In conclusion, the fcmalcgymnast can not only become faster, stronger, and more 
ctMcient as an athlete, she can decrease the chance of injury through proper strength 
training. By taking the time needed to establish :>n effective oonditioninj* j^rogram, 
one can produce positive results that both the coach and gymnast can be proud of. ' 



Important Facts to Remember 



1 . Always use a full range of motion. 

2. Have hazard awareness. 

3. Simulate skill movement. 

4. Focus on weak body parts. 

5. He time efficient. 

6. Follow proper procedure in designing a program. 
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Outline #1 

A. Upper Body: 

1. Bottom lift and slide (forward and baekward) 

2. Push-ups 
a. regiilar 
h. wide j^rip 

c. incline 

d. deep set 

3. F'lex lian^ 

4. Pull-ups (with nef^atives): 

a. wide ^rip behind head 

b. regular grip 

vS. Chin-ups (with negatives) 

6. Shoulder hyper flexion 

7. Handstand push-ups: 

a. prone position ''Gatback'' (on floor) 

b. tensions (prone streteh) 

c. reverse tensions (head up) 

8. Dips with negatives 

9. Shoulder external rotation (with theraband) 

10. Tubing (with bar) 

a, overhead 

b. standing and pull down 

1 1. Rope climl^ 

a. regular (with legs) 

b. without legs 

e. without legs and pull baek up 

H. Lower body: 

1. Plyonietries (only two times per week, two day split) 
Basie progression: 

a. lunge walk 

b. double leg jumps 
e. double leg hops 

d. exaggerated skips and bounding 

e. double leg hops baekward 

f. single leg jumps 
*g. single leg hops 
'h. single leg runs 
''i. split jumps 

switch leg jumps 
''k. doul'ilc leg hop over box 
"1. box (mat) jump on (double leg) 
"m.box (mat) jump on (single leg) 

"n. box (mat) jump off 2-3 feet away only ( V2 body height) 
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2. Plie jumps 

3. Jump and roll 

''4. Jump and roll on one foot 

5. Mat iumps 

6. Walfsits 

7. Isometric leg press and hold (3 stages) 

*more advanced 

C. Abdominal 
Upper 

1. knee raise on bar 

2. erunehes 

3. toe toueh on wall 

4. bent knee sit-ups 

5. negative ehin-ups 

6. lemon squeezes 

Lower 

1 . leg flutters 

2. leg seissors 

3. twisting tuek-ups 

4. V-ups with walk (bent or straight) 
vS. eandlestiek from low beam 

6. toe raise to high bar 

1). iMuliirance 

1. Xs 

2. gut drills 

3. eirele drill 

4. eircuit 

5. repeat floor routine with 30-60 seeond recovery time 

6. flie-flaes 



Gymnastic Concerns 

by Paul D. Turbedsky 



Paul D. Turbedsky^ Miami, Florida, is the 
director of the Health South 
Rehabilitation Center of Kendall. He 
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Administration and Physical Education 
Athletic Training. Paul currently 
provides athletic training service to area 
high school, amateur and professional 

sports groups. 



This article will address a number of areas eoneerning gyninasties and athletics in 
general. It is hoped that the reader will experience an increased sense of awareness 
with respect to injury care and prevention, and will contact the experts for more 
information. 

Concern: 

Are there any ill effects on the gymnasts' hones and joints from the constant pound- 
ing they take day after day? 

Response: 

15asieally no, provided proper technique, adequate strength and flexibility, and atten- 
tion given to skeletal maturity are all followed. 

Potential for injury increases when any of the above factors are lacking. For exam- 
ple, landing short coming out of a double back is common. The reasons for landing 
short vary. It could he that the girPs hip flexors arc not strong enough to give herself 
enough lift and rotation to come out clean. She may be lacking some hamstring o- 
low back flexibility preventing co.iiplctc range of motion at these jomts therefore 
contributing to a short landing. A coach or judgc\s eye can best critique flaws in 
technique involving anything from foot position and head tilt, to arniswing and 
timing. 

Coaches and gymnasts alike arc often perplexed when the gymnast has been doing 
a skill cleanly, conditioning regularly, jmd using fairly new equipment, yet suddenly 
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lii'cl or wnst pain develops. A eareful examination of lier skeletal niaturitv is now in 
order. The hones have ^Jrowth plates whieh are open durin^J the formative >ars and 
elose as the skeleton fully matures in the late teens and eailv twenties. Durinf^ periods 
ol growth, as the hones lengthen and mature, these growth plates mav heeonie 
sensitive to the loads plaeed on them from the training session. Modifieation of the 
workout is neeessary along with an examination hy a phvsieian. Deereased eoordina- 
tion and nuisele strength may also aceompany a growth spurt. A good eoaeh will 
reeognizc this, modify the workouts, and eounsel the athlete about the ehanges 
oeeurring in her body. 

Keeping traek of the girl's development on a regular basis ean help in pieventmg 
injuries and aid in the reeovery of them as well. Kverv six weeks, reeord eaeh gym- 
nast's height and weight. Also, make speeial note of anv gvmnastie related injuries in 
that SIX woek period as well .-is any general health problems. Anv unusual eliange in 
height and v.-eight, with a deerease in performanee ean now "be seen as possibly 
related taetors and dealt with approp. : tely to minimize the .severitv and potential for 
injury. 

Concern: 

Whv arc - iris involved in gymnasties often s!..aller than their elassmates? Does all tins 
training stunt their growth? 

Response: 

Young f(>ni;:le athletes are observed to sexually mature and develop at a slightlv older 
age than their peers. Some people attribute this late development to intense training 
and lower body tat. Kesearehers reeently found that this smallne.ss and late blooming 
are not from intense training, but due in part to variables sneh as nutrition, geneties 
and stress. The eoneern that gymnasties stunts growth am. delavs sexual niatuiation" 
should be viewed eaietully.. with more emphasis on the tvpe of ehild that makes a 
good gyniiiast. 

Concern: 

Can strength training help the gynmasc heeome stronger- Are there anv risks 
involved sinee some of these girls ha\'e not as yet reaehed puberty? 

Response: 

Atlult supervision is the key to adole.seent and prepubeseent .strength trai'-.ing. Laek 
ot supervision and sate equipment are the two greate.st deterrents to even eonsideiing 
.'I strength training program. I'lepubeseents with nuisele di.sease or leeovering from 
an e.xtremity being immobilized., and experieneing the assoeiated mu.sele atiophv 
liaveiK'en shown to inerea.se nuiseular strength through phvsieal therapy. 
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Athletes following the proper strength training program ean inerease strength, 
maintain and improve flexibility, prevent injuries, decrease down time, and reduee 
the number of injuries compared to athletes that do not pxirtieipate in any form of 
strength training. 

A strength training program may utilize the athlete\s own body weight, free weights, 
machines, or other devices to increase muscular strength beyond that associated with 
normal growth and development. 

Strength training differs from weight training and weight lifting. Weight training 
uses free weights or machines as the resistance to develop strength. Weight lifting and 
power lifting arc competitive sports where maximum weight lifted is the goal. Pre- 
pubeseent muscular development should be limited to strength training. 

Some reserx^ations exist beyond tbe obvious benefits of strength training. It is an 
established fact that prepubescents ean inerease strength, improve motor function, 
and usually perform better than their opponents who do not. Does this mean that our 
children have to take up strength training to gain that competitive edge? There is also 
eoneern about the psyehological effects of adding another organized program into 
the dc'iily routine of our youth. We must be eareful that we do not create a monster in 
our efforts to provide the best for our children. 

A number of myths need to be set aside concerning strength training for pre* 
pubesccnts. It has been thought that prepubescents do not have the necessary hor- 
mones yet to make significant strength gains. However, it has been shown through 
rehabilitation that children with muscular diseases or recovering from injuries with 
associated muscle atrophy make strength gains. 

Loss of flexibility as a result of strength training has been disproven. The faet is that 
flexibility is maintained and in many cases actually increased with strength training. 
A proper program includes flexibility and warm-up exercises before, during, and 
after a strength training session. 

A supervised program should be performed only two or three times a week for only 
20 to M) minutes. Proper form must be mastered before any resistance is used. Then 
do one to three sets off) to 15 repetitions per set. Inerease weight or resistance only 1 
to ^ pounds after the ehild ean do 1 5 repetitions easily and with good form. 

Concern: 

Agreat deal has been written about nutrition and vitamin supplements. How much is 
too mueh and are all the pills and powders necessary? 

Response: 

We lypieally see a young girl downing a diet soda and munching on a candy bar 
between school and die gym to give herself a blast of energy. While the diet soda is 
only one caloric and the candy bar's sugar boosts her feeling of energy to eontinue on 
with the day, it is a terrible snack. Carbonated beverages, especially diet soft drinks, 
actually draw fluid away from the cells — dehydrating the body. The candy bar floods 
the bloodstream with a high dose of sugar creating an artificial high. To correct the 
sudden high blood sugar level, tbe body releases insulin to lower the blood sugar level 
causing a let down feeling or sense of tiredness. 
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A siiackhijih in earhohyd rates would ho of most hciietit to aiiv athlete. Foods sueh 
as truits, oheese, eraekers, and drinks such as fruit juices, water, or eleetrolvte solu- 
tions, provide the hody with the proper fuel for exereise. 

An atiiicte's diet should eonsist of 50-65 pereent earhohydrates, 15—20 pereent 
proteins, and the remaining amount in fats. Any number of eharts suggest that a 
gymnast should eonsume on a daily basis anwhere from 3,000 to 6,000 ealories. 
Foods should be varied in selection. Meals should never be skipped — ineluding 
planned snacks. Generous amounts of water should be taken in dailv. A balanced and 
varied eating pK n makes lor a healthy person, avoiding the need for anv vitamin 
supplement. 

Vitamins should only be taken when a nutritional defieienev exists or when recov- 
ering from an injury and under the care of a physician. A balanced and complete 
mea plan provides all the necessary fiutrients for tissue growth and repair and all 
bodily functions. Any vitamins consumed above and bevond what the bodv can us»> 
or store are eliminated from the body. 

Vitamin C and a multi-vitamin are often suggested bv manv phvsieians to help 
the body restore itself when an injury occurs. The consumption of vitamins bevond 
the PDA will not improve athletic performance nor increase strength or endurance to 
any significant level. The old adage that if a little is good then more must be better 
docs not apply here. 

The same holds true for the various protein powders and amino acid pills. The 
typical American diet already provides at least twice the RDA amount of protein Any 
excess protein consumed is used for energy prcnided there are not anv earbohvdrates 
available to convert it to fat and store it as fat. Proteins also require large amounts of 
water to be metabolized properly. 



Editor's Note: 

Above article by Mr. Turbedsky is based on his hands-on experience as a sports 
trainer. In addition, his conclusions have been formulated through the voluminous 
reading of the most current text books in the field, the monthlv magazine rhvsicians 
Sports MediciHi.', the quarterlyjournal. Athletic Training, and research publications 
from the Ameriean Collef^e of Sports Medicine. 

Mr. Turbedsky welcomes and encourages any questions to be directed to: 



Paul Turbedsky, MS, AT(]. 

Health South Rehabilitation Center of Kendall 

.S9S0S\V97th Avenue 

Miami, Florida 33 176 

(305) 271-3223 
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Rhythmic gymnastics, the sister sport of artistic j^ymnastics, is a relatively now eom- 
petitive sport for j^irls and women in the United States, hut has for many years heen a 
popular sport in luiropcan and Asian eountries. 

Eaeh rhythmie j^yninastics routine requires the athlete to execute a variety of hody 
movements in coordination with the skiMful handUnj^ and mai^Jpulation of hand 
apparatus. Kaeh routine is performed to music and Judj^ed aecordinj^ to a Code of 
Points. Gymnasts are eneouraj^cd to work as all around athletes. All around events 
include the n^pc, hoop, ball, cluhs, and ribhon. Each piece of apparatus has a number 
of characteristic skills: 

ROPE—sw'in^^, circles, mills, tosses and catches, skips, leaps, and jumps, with the 
open rope or with the folded rope. 

//OO/^— Swinj^s, rolls, tosses and catches, spins passing through and oxer the hoop, 
rotations of the hoop on the floor, and rotating the hoop around the hand and other 
parts of the body. 

(JLTRS— swings, large circles, small circles, mills, tosses and catches, rolls along 
the body, and rhythmical tapping. 

wax es, circles, tosses and catches, movement with, the ball balanced on the 
hand, bouncing, and rolling the ball on the floor and along parts of the body. 

/\7W^()A— snakes, spirals, circles, tosses and eateheSvand figure eight movements. 

Rhythmie gymnastics is an excellent activity for teaching fundamental rhythmic 
skills and developing the attributes thru are perfect stepping stones for other sports: 
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h.Miid-eyo and foot eye eoordiiintioii, halanee, strenjith, museular eiiduraiiee and 
a^^ility. 

For schools, elubs, park districts, etc. a rhythmic program offers a great oppportun- 
ity to provide a low cost/high participation physical activity. 

For the athlete who desires to become a competitive rhythmic gvmnast, a system is 
in place. 

The United States Rhythmic Gymnastics Program 

The United States Gymnastics Federation has developed a rhythmic program for all 
levels of ability. Typically rhythmic gymnasts move from instructional classes into the 
developmental competitive program. A compulsory routine program is available for 
Class IV (beginning) through Class II levels. Each program features a video, written 
text, and music cassette. Gymnasts compete in age-group divisions defined as Child- 
ren, Junior and Senior. After progressing through the development program, a gym- 
nast can move up to the Class I level which requires that she perform optional 
routines only. From this Class I level, girls qualify to the USGF National Champion- 
ships. At this annual competition, the U.S. National Team is chosen. National Team 
members represent the U.S. in rhythmic competitions throughout the world. 

Competition is proN-ided at the local, State, Regional, and National levels through a 
network of USGF sanctioned events. In 1988 the YMCA held its first Rhvthmic 
National Championship. 

The International Rhythmic Gymnastics Program 

Girls have been competing in the sport internationally since the early '6()s. The sport 
made its Olympic debut as a medal sport in 1984. The United States, along with 19 
other countries, qualified gymnasts to the 1988 Olympic Games. The gvmnasts from 
the Soviet Union captured the gold and bronze medal. A Bulgarian athlete won the 
silver medal. 

Rhythmic gymnastics is one of the most fundamental, challenging, and exciting of 
all individual sports for girls and women. For more information about program and 
materials write to: 

The United States Gymnastics Federation 

Rhythmic Gymnastics Program 

Pan Ameriean Plaza 

201 South (L'lpitol Avenue 

Suite 300 

Indianapolis, IN 46225 
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by Mimi Murray 

Mimi Murray^ Ph.D. is a pro- 
fessor at Springfield College in 
Massachusetts. She ha^ been 
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editor and author of many 
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relating to women in sport. 

There arc a decreasing number of women who arc coaching and officiating girPs and 
\V( men's sports, and the membership of NAGWS is committed to stemming this flow. 
The officials of women's gymnastics however, are primarily women, one of the few 
sports in which this is still true, aithojgh these numbers, too, are decreasing. The 
National coaching staff for the 1988 Olympics, even though competent, was changing 
and transient for the year prior to the Games and was mostly male. The selection of 
the coaches was rife with controversy, resulting in much confusion for our athletes. 
Fortunately, our women rallied and performed better than ever. \Vliat about the 
National governing body, USGF (United States Gymnastics Federation)? There is an 
ongoing concern that the representation of women in decision-making roles, and 
the allocation of program funds arc not in proper proportion to the number of female 
participants. 

The women who continue to judge do so because of their skills, talents, persever- 
ance, abilities, and because they have been mcntorcd by other women judges. The 
role modeling of our female judges is even more critical today bccau.sc we have fewer 
and fewer women coaching. Through these women judges as role models, the girls 
now competing in gymnastics can aspire to be judges. Hopefully, the women who are 
judging will continue to mentor aspiring judges and network with current judges so 
that young gymnastic enthusiasts will be able to follow in the footsteps of our out- 
standing American judges. \Vc do need to protect and reinforce tho-»c who are cur- 
rently judging while encouraging others to "join the ranks.'' Judging can be one of the 
most rewarding and prestigious professions in women's sport. 

How can we make the judging function an even more po.sitivc personal expe- 
rience? First, wc can acknowledge the impact judges can and do hcivc upon the sport, 
the participants, and the coaches. Judges should feci a pride in the nobility of their 
effort and the importance of the judging role for it is one of critical Icadcnship. There 
is a myth that women can't be effective leaders and are unable to make decisions. 
Women have been, are, and will continue to be good leaders. Good leaders, charae- 
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teristieally, are able to assume many roles and traditionally women have been most 
sueeessful in various roles. W omen wbo judge frequently bave two other full time jobs, 
one inside and tbe other outside of tbe home. Their responsibilities may be as diver- 
gent and different as teaeher, jud^^e, spouse, mother, eoaeh, eonfidant, eounselor, 
loeal taxi driver, laundress, eleaner, gourmet eook, shopper, mediator, exehequeri 
and many others. Women, thus, ean sueeessfully do many tasks at one time. 

Women in gymnastie judging have helped to injeet a better quality of life, freedom 
and equality into the sport, an aeeomplishment whieh is most pleasing and satisfying. 

People who feel eonfident perform their tasks better than those who laek eonfi- 
denee (self-effieieney). There are many faetors whieh eould impaet upon a gvmnastie 
Judges' feeling of self -worth and competenee. The judging of gymnasties, by its 
nature, is diffieult and stressful beeaiise one must make a subjeetivc/ objeetive'evalua- 
tion of another's performanee. These deeisions are frequently fraught with eoneerns 
about fairness and ean be evideneed by seeond guessing thoughts sueh as: "Was that 
the right seore?' "Wonder wliy my score is lower?"; or "I hope I didn't miss anything." 
Seeond guessing or the 'Svhat ifs" can cause the doubting of one's competenee. 

In addition to the arduousness of the task of judging, recently there have been 
allegations of briberv^ and bias in international judging, leadership and control battles 
in the women's programs of the USGF, and the overly assertive coaching behavior of 
many coaches who attempt to intimidate judges so as to influence their gymnast's 
scores. Ilow ean judges get past those problems, the questioning of their own value, 
and their sports' ethical value? The crucial part of successful judging is for judges to 
train and trust themselves. By learning the rules, difficulties, deductions, and educat- 
ing one's eye, judges train themselves. Trusting oneself and what one has trained is 
part of the confidence necessary to accomplish with satisfaction the judging task. 
Typically, many women lack self-confidence. 

To enhance confidence, judges should be very aware of and note their own per- 
formance improvements. The judging system in our country is unique because the 
judge can move forward from one level to the nex( through study, experience, and 
achievement. These accomplishments are noted and rewarded. This is helpful for 
judges because they ean improve through goal accomplishment or it is the result of 
goal setting, which is a confidence enhancing technique. Maximizing success and 
minimizing failures is another important step in learning to trust oneself. 

Confident judges are not intimidated by the ranting and raving of some coaches in 
an effort to garner higher scores for their gymnasts, by not succumbing to this form of 
intimidation, a judge ean feel empowered and empowerment adds to or becomes 
confidence. 

Kmpowering others is a way of empowering self. This ean occur by eliminating 
denigrating and demeaning language about other judges, coaches, and g\ninasts. 
Not listening to another's debasing comments is a part of this process. Sexist com- 
ments, which abound in many gyms, do not help an individual feel good about herself 
and must not occur. 

^ The constant an^! continuous monologues in whieh our minds indulge is scV talk. 
(Controlling .self talk, m:d\ing it positive, is another direct way to increase our feelings 
of self-worth. Heeause women have been socialized to place less value on themselves, 
their opiiiions, or deei.sions, self talk is crucial to improving individual self-worth, if 
sclf-talk I. negative, ('AVhat if I mi.ssed a difficulty?") it becomes ''work at worry," 
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which is counter-productive, and a self fulfiUinf* prophecy for faihire. Also, too often 
women listen to the negative and do not hear the positive . . . we need to change that. 
Wlicn giving another judge a coniplinient, if her response is to ignore the positive, 
urge her to listen again and again to the positive. 

Staying in the present, this day, this meet, this gymnast, this score, and not last 
week's meet, or the Nationals in a few weeks, is a \'cry helpful way to stay focused, thus 
adding to onc^s sense of worth. 

Another cause of lower confidence is irrational thinking. Some forms of irrational 
thinking judges can exhibit arc perfectionism (nothing is perfect): catastrophi/ing 
(each score or meet is the most important thing in one's life): and blaming (casting 
the control of one's life on another . . . we need to take full responsibility for our own 
decisions). Irrational thought patterns should not be a part of our thinking and 
feeling if we wish to feel good about ourscK cs. Another tceliniquc for esteem enrich- 
ment is to identifx' one's own strengths, including one's feminine skills and qualities, 
while having the courage to be successful, knowing one can be and is capable. We 
need to begin to make positive statements about ourselves and others. 

By accepting one's inipcrfections, one can gain confidence, resulting in a calmness 
in the face of criticism (essential for judges). It is also helpful to learn to focus 
inwardly instead of externally. If one is very stressed, inner anxiety can be controlled 
by practice in breathing and concentration techniques. 

In summary: 

The job of judging gymnastics is not an easy one but it can be made easier, more 
successful fulfilling, and self-satisfying through: 

1. Understanding and accepting the pressures of judging and the current atmos- 
phere in regard to unethical practices in our sport. 

2. Standing tall and being proud of the integrity and heritage of the judges of 
women's gymnastics in th U.S. 

3. Lobbying for changes in tiic higher csehalon.^ of leadership for greater represen- 
tation for women's programs. 

4. Mentoring aspiring judges. 

vS. Believing that women arc and can be great leaders judges. 
(). Continuing to emphasize the feminine qualities women judges bring to the 
sport. 

7. Increasing self-esteem by: 

a. Training and trusting 

b, Eliminating sexist language 

e. Maximizing success — minimizing failure 

d. Utilizing positive self-talk 

e. Eliminating irrational thinking 

1 . Perfectionism 

2. Catastrophizing 

3. Blaming 

f. Empowering self and other women 

g. Learning to focus internally 

<S. Learning to cope with anxiety associated with judging through c eep breathing 
and relaxation if necessary. 
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Women should continue to approaeh their leadership roles as judj^es with eoura^^e 
tolerance, and humor. Both men and women in our sport need to address j^ender' 
stereotyping and communieate about it for its harmfulness to all. 

Maslow has said good leaders are humble, flexible, and have the ability to make 
dittieult deeisions. You are and do all of these and more in vour judging and life The 
judges of women's gymnasties in the United States are exceptional. As a member of 
this respected and revered group you should be filled with the esteem that others who 
know tliis sport view you. 
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Appiication of Changes and 
Clarification in Federation of 
International Gymnastics (FIG) 
Code of Points 

by Delene Darst 



Dekne Durst is the president of Judges' Certification. She was the 
technical chairman of the USGF Women's Committee from 1976- 
1984 and from 1977 to 1987 she was the ILS. Delegate to the FIG 
Technical Assembly. Ms. Darst has been judging gy^mnastics for 27 
years and has coached high school, college, and pnuate club teams. 
She served as technical director for the 1984 Los Angeles Olympic 
Games. She judged World Championships in Bulgaria, France, 
Soviet Union, Hungary, and Canada. Most recently, she was the l^SA 
judge for the 1988 Olympic Games in Seoid, Korea. 



The following summarizes what the requirements are forjudging optionals in eaeh 
of the four Olympie events: vault, uneven bars, halanee beam, and floor exereise. This 
information supplements the FIG Code of Points, the USGF Rules and Polieies for 
(Competition, and the USGF WonieiVs Teehnieal Committee Minutes and Bulletins, 
all of whieh are required materials and publieations for effeetively Judging and train- 
ing gymnasts for a speeifie event. The USGF Klite Program follows the USGF Rules, 
whieh in most eases are the same as FIG Rules. 

The exereises are eomposed of elements that have different diffieulty values. Their 
values are divided as follows: A-Part-part with easy diffieulty value; B-Part-part with 
medium diffieulty value; C-Part part with superior (high) diffieultv value; and D-Part- 
part with superior (high) difficulty value. 

Requirements of the Exercise for Optional Routines (FKi and USGF unless other- 
wise indicated), are effective vluly 1, 19(S9. 

Note: This material is subject to changes following the USGF National Coaches Con- 
gress in September 19(S9. 
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FIG Code of Points 1989-92 



RICQUIHKMICNTS OF THIv KXERCISE 

Competition IB 

A c«' .2 = 0.6 

3 B .4 = 1.2 

2 C (1 Natural) .6 = 1.2 



Value l\arts 3.0 (<S eoiintiii^ value parts) 

Competition 11 

1 A .2 = 0.2 

2 B (,v A = 0.8 
2 G (Natural) .6 = 1.2 

1 D -Value Raised I) 

Possible = 0.8 

Vilue Parts 3.0 (6) 

Competition 111 

2 B A = 0.8 

1 G (Natural) <?/^ .6 = 0.6 

2 D- Value RaiseJirs 

Possible .8 = 1 .6 

Value Parts 3.0 (S) 



OPTIONAL HR1:AKI)()WN 



VALIIK POINTS 3 () 

BONUS POINTS TOTAL 0.4 

Orif^inality (elenients/eonneetions) maxim um 0.3 

Additional D (Natural or ^'alue-Raised I)T'S(IF) maximum 0.1 
Bonus points are not awarded if one of the foHowinj^ oeeurs: 
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a fall (all apparatus) 
an intermediate swnif^ on uneven bars (from 0.25 P) 
a medium fault (from 0.25 P) on balaneebeam and floor 
with repetition; also if this element is exeeiited from another 
eonneetion preeediiij^ or followinj^ 

a 1) whieh is needed to replaee an A, B, or C value part does 
not reeeive bonus eredit. 



APTUCLVnON OK CIIANGI-S AND CLARIFKLVriON IN F!(i CODK OK POINTS 7 1 



COMBINATIONS 1.5 

• Progressive distribution of elements, nioiint/disniount eor- 
responding to the value ot the exereise 

• Diversified, eoniposition through the various elements, value 
parts, and eonneetions 

• Space and Direction 

• Tempo and Rhythm 

EXECUTION 5.1 

• Technique, Amplitude and Posture 

• Exactness of phases during turns around several axes 

• Large flight height during aerobatie and gymnastic leapS/ 
Jumps, flight elements on uneven bars, dismounts and in the 
second phase at horse vault 

• Sure/steady landings 

• Perfectly sure performance 

TOTAL lO.OP 



Vault 

Competition lA 

Compulsory Vault— may be performed twice 

Balk Permitted 
Competition IB 8: II 

2 \'aults— Same or Different 

Better Vault Counts 

1 Balk Permitted 
Competition III 

2 \'aults— Different Vault Croups 

Average seore arri\ ed at by averaging seorcs of both vaults 

Speeifie Apparatus Deductions 
First Might Phase 

1 , Form break (body, legs) up to 0.2 eaeh (USCF) 

2. Technique not corresponding to the character 

of the vault up to 0.3 

^. Prescribed LA turn not completed up to 0.3 

Support Phase 

1. Form break (body, legs) up to 0.2 eaeh (USCF) 

2. Poor technique in support up to 0.2 
Second Flight Phase 

1 . Form break (body, legs) up to 0.2 each (TSCIF) 

2. Prescribed turn begun too early or not eom- 

pleted up to 0.3 eaeh 

3. Insuffieient height/length up to 0.5 eaeh (USCiF) 

4. No streteh/opening of the body before landing up to 0.3 
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5. InsutYicicMit tuck, pikc\ or stretch up to 0.2 

1. Deviation from straight direction up to O.v'^ 

2. Spottin.ii assistance during landing 0.3 

3. Unsure landing 

slight unsurcness up to 0.1 

moderate unsureness up to O.vl 

Remaining Deductions 

1. Compulsory vault in Competition IB, H, or HI Invalid 

2. Compulsor>' vault does not correspond to the 
required execution Invalid 

3. More than one preparatorx^ element before the 

arrival on springboard-round off entr\^ vaults Invalid 

4. Spotting assistance during vault Invalid 
3. Run-approaeh without execution of the vault 

• with touch on springboard or horse Invalid 

• without touch on springboard or horse 

• one fourth attempt in competition lA, 

or 111 0.5 (iij) 

6. Insufficient dynamics during the vault up to 0.3 

7. Incorrect or no vault number 0.3 (lU) 

8. Competition 111 

• one vault only— average score of the per- 
formed vault minus 1.0 

• two vaults from same vault group- 
deduction from the final average score 

(average of both vaults) 1.00 (Hj) 
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AI'I'LICATIOX OF (:ilAN(]KS AXl) CLAHIFICATIOX |X FK] (^ODF OF POINTS 7.-^ 



GROUP OF VAULTS 



Group 


A-Upto9.0 


B-9.10to9.50 


C-9.60to9.90 


0-10.00 


#1— Handsprings, 
Yamashitas Cartwheels 
with or without LA 
turn 


101 Front Hspg. or 

Yamashita 880 
102%On%Off 880 
103 Hspg or 

Yamashita ^/^ 900 


imOu'/iOW 920 
13iy4 0ny4 0ff 9.30 
132y40niy40ff 940 
133 Hspg or 

Yamashita 1/1 

Twist 9.50 
134^/^ On 1/1 Off 950 


160 Hspg. or 

Yamashita On 

Twist 960 
161 1/1 Hspg. Off 960 

1/1 on Off 970 
162'/^OnV/^Off 980 
163V.60n^^Off 990 
164 Hspg. or 

Yamashita 1/1 

On 1/1 Off 9.90 


1.90 Hspg. 2/1 Twist 
191V/^1/lOff 


n2-Saltos forward with 
and without turns in the 
LAaxisand Cuervo with 
and without LA axis turn 






260HSr/^Fwd. 

Tuck 990 
2.61 HSOn-^.^turn 

and tucked'"^ 

salto bkwd 

Off 990 


2 90 HSV/^ Fwd. Pike 

2.91 HSV/^ Fwd Tuck 

with turn 

2.92HSV/^ Fwd. Pike 
with '/^ turn 

2.93HSr/^Fwd stretch- 
ed with '/^ turn 

2.94 HSV/^ Fwd Tuck 
with 1/1 turn 

295'y^On-^/^SaltoFwd. 
Tuck Off 

296SaltoFwd On- 
Optional 2nd. 
Flight 

2 97 Salto Fwd On- Salto 

Fwd Off 
2 98HS 1/1 On and Salto 

Fwd. Off 
2.99 Salto Fwd On and 

HS 1/1 Off 
2100HSOn-2y2Front 

Salto Off 
2101 HS-'-4 turn and ly? 

Salto bkwd 

Off (piked 

Cuervo) 
2102HS-%turnand 

tucked 
V/? salto bkwd with 

an additional 

LA turn off 
2103 HS-"-^ turn and 

piked V/^ salto 

bkwd with an 

additional LA 

turn off 
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GROUP OF VAULTS— corif/niiec/ 



GrO"P A-Up to 9.0 B -9.10 to 9.50 C-9.60 to 9.90 D-1 0.00 



#3-Saltos backward with 
and without turns in LA 
axis 




3 30TsukTutK 940 
33lTsukPike 950 


3 60 Tsuk Stretched 970 
361Tsuktucked 

with 1/: turn 990 


3 90Tsu'vPikewith1/l 
3 91 "T^uk Stretch with 

1/1 

39;'Tsuk Tuck with V: 
3 9:' Tsuk Pike within 
3 94 Tsuk Stretched with 

1 '2 turn 
395 HS V2 On-Salto 

bkwd Off 
3 96Tsuk.vith2V2Salto 

Tucked 
397Tsukwiin2^'2Salto 

Piked 


#4-Round off vaults (only 
allowed at Elite Level 
competition) 




4 30 Round off 

BkwdTuck 940 
4 31 Roundoff 

BkwdPike 950 


4 60 Round off 

Salto Bkwd 

Stretched 970 
461 Roundoff 

tucked salto 

bkwd with 1/1 

turn 990 


4 90Roundoffflic-flac 
PikeSaltowithVl 
Turn 

491 Round off flic-flac 1/1 
Salto stretched 

492Roundoffflic-flac 
stretched salto bkwd 
with 1 '^2 turn 

4 93 Roundoff flic-flac 
stretched salto 
bkwd with 2/1 turn 

4 94Roundoffflic-flac 
with 1/1 turn on- 
tuck salto off 

4 95 Round off flic-flac 
with 1/1 Turnon- 
pike salto off 

4 96 Round off flic-flac 
with i/i turn on- 
stretched salto off 

4 97 Round off flic-flac 
with 1/1 turnon- 
i/l turn off 

4 98Roundoffflic-f}ac 
with\ turn on pike 
fwd salto off 
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Al'l'lJCVriON Ol' CIIAN-Cil-S AND Cl.AKII'iCATION IN' I'lC CODKOr POINTS 



Uneven Bars 

VALUK PARTS 3.(/ 
Competition IB 



^ \ 






= {) {\ 


\f It 




A 


= j -) 


w vj y [ 1\ tlllH tl 1 ^ 




.O 


- 1 ^ 


Value Parts 






3.0 


(competition II 








1 A 


(IV 


-) 


= 0.2 


2 B 


(IV 


.4 


= 0.8 


2 C (Natural) 


av 


.6 


= 1.2 


1 1) -Value Raised 1) 








Possible 


(IV 


.8 


= 0.8 


\'ahie Parts 






3.0 


(iOiiipetition III 








2 H 


av 


.4 


= 0.8 


1 C (Natural) 




.6 


= 0.6 


2 1) -Value Raised 








1) s Possible 


av 




= 


\ aluc Parts 






3.0 



(8 countiuf^ value parts) 



((>) 



(^) 



VALrK IUISIN(] FORMULAS 

I'lcrcasc in value parts due to conihinauons: 

Direct means: without pause, inlci mediate swin^^ or heat on LB tVoni inside 

1. B + H = H + C 

2. C + B - C + C 

3. C + C - (] + I) 

if there oeeurs: 

• a directional chanj^c — LA turns only 

• a hop to another j^rip position on same bar (witii distinct visible tlifilit 
phase) 

• a nif^lit from I IB over LB or to a handstand on LB 

• a Wi^ht from LB t(. I IB 

4. If more than 2\alue parts ( B, (.,!)) are direetly eonneeted then the \aluu of the 
seeond and cacn sueeeedifi;^ element raises oiw /ctc/. Orij^inal value 
determines whc^l'.er vou continue to raise. 

B + B + B = B + C +"(: 
C + B + B (: + (: + C 
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+ B + C = C + C + C l-xccpti(,n: (Remains C) 
C + C + C - C + 1) ^- 1) (with eonditions) 

5. A value raised C as a eonnectioii cannot lead to 1) value raisinj^ 

6. Klenients devalued to a listed eode element ean value raise. An element 
devalued to an unlisted element eannot he used to value raise another direetiv 
eonnceted element. 

7. Mounts and dismounts are inehide(l tor value raisinj^. 

Orij^inaliiy ^ 
Additional I) (Natural) q"j 

BONUS POINTS 

Originality There are speeifie elements listed in the l-IO Code and USCJF 
Supplement to the Code for +.2 and +.1 eredit. Total amount of orijsi„ality eatej^ory = 

The USGF Junior Olympic and Elite Prof^ram In addition to the eurrent 
possibilities tor earnings 0.3 bonus points for orijsinalitv (0. 1 and 0.2) via performanee 
ot a specihe list of skills, the United States will expand the orij^inalitv eatej^orv to 
reward the performanee of creative, unique, hijsh-level skills and combinations that 
are similar to elements already listed as havinjs +0.2 or +0.1 value (not FIG) 

(Guidelines for awardinjs +.2 and +.1 based on this eoneept (See Principles for 
Original Connections): Sinj^lc elements of C or I) value will be considered for +0.1 or 

Additional D "D" elements used to icplaee a "C" or "B" element will not eoiint for 
lion us. t a tall oeeuis while performinjs a 1) element, bonus will not be awarded 

/'/(. / rmciplesfor Original Connections on I 'neven Bars (Mount and dismount 
\nchuled) At least two elements either with (\\0n phase or Um^ axis turn of at least 
ISO dej^rees in eaeh element from: 

C + C = .10 

C + I) = .10 

I) + C = .10 

!) + !) = .20 



COMPOSITION OF THE EXERCASE 1. 5 

Should have diversified eomposition throuj^h: 

Kxecution under the low and over the hijih bar 
Kxeeution outside and between the bars 
Kiemepts with jSreat amplitude 
Several b.!r ehanj^cs 

Several directional ohanjies (any LA lurn eounts as direetional ehaiiAe Mount 
and dismount are ineluded) 
To be avoided are: 

Additional supports 

Interruption in swinj^ throufih eoneentration pauses, intermediate swings or 
intermediate bounees 
Piedominanee of elose bar execution 
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SPIXJAL REQl IREMENTS 



1 . The exercise must eonsist of at least ten elements/' 

2. Only four elements in consecutive order may he performed on the same har; 
the fifth element must lead to a har change, touch another har (IIB or LB), or 
he the dismount. The kip-cast hackward to handstand (Iv, C , or D-hand- 
stand) is calculated as one element. 

3. Two elements (minimum) are to he performed on the LB. 

4. The exercise must have two bar chanj^es (minimum). (Fvlements with grip 
change from the HB to LB or reversed will he counted on the bar on which the 
main action-niovenient is performed.) 

5. The exercise must contain at least one flight element (from B). 

6. The dismount must be B (minimum). 

Deductions for absence of Special Requirements each 0. lOP 

• Kxerything counts as an element which is listed in the Table and has a number. 



SPECIFIC APPAIUTUS DEDIX:TK)NS 



1. .Mount without value (easier than A). D.lOP 

2. One-sided choice of elements 

(at least from three different groups) up to 

^. Predominance of close bar execulion up to ().2()P 

A. Lxecution predominantly in one direction up to ().2()P 

(Only LA turns, including mount and dismount. Must 

occur in an element from the Table and can he two (2) 

bSO degrees or one (1) 360 degrees. 

5. Insufficient bar changes toward the inside and outside of 0.1 OP 
the bars 

6. Progressive distribution of elements up to ().2()P (US(JF) 

7. Insufficient amplitude in an element up to ().2()P 



EXECUTION 

Technique, Amplitude and Posture 

A. Deductions applicable to bars: (general) 

1. Additional support on apparatus, with hands, feet or body 0.50 

2. Intermediate swing (extra east) ().3() 

3. Touching apparatus or the floor 

• 'i^litly up to 0.10 

• moderately i,p to ().3() 

B. (]eneral Faults of execution as listed in Code of P'oints 
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VAim PARTS 

Competition IM 



^ A 


("1 


2 


= 0.6 




("' 


.4 


= 1.2 


2 C (1 Natural) 




.6 


= 1.2 


> <1 1 11^ 1 cl 1 ID 








Competition II 








1 A 


(W 




= 0.2 


2 1? 




.4 


= O.cS 


2 C (Natural) 




.6 


= 1.2 


1 D -Value Raised 








D's Possible 




..S 


= O.cS 


\'nlue Parts 






.1.0 


Competition III 








2 B 


("■ 


.4 


= O.S 


1 C (Natural) 




.6 


= 0.6 


1 1) -\ alue Raised 








D's Possible 




..S 


= 1.6 


\'alue Parts 









3.0 



(S coiintiiif^ value parts) 



VALU!': lUISINO FORMULAS 

Increase in value parts due to direet connections ofciitYicultics: 
Direct means: performance ot elements connections 
— without pause 
—without an extra step 
Value raisinf^ bej^ins with !i + B eonneetions and with mount and dismount 
connections 

—From the aerohatic f^roup only elements with flij^ht phase ean be value 
raised. 

— Aerohatic H elements without iVwht nhase lead to value raisin?^ only as 
pre-connections if the followinj^ elements are: 
— Aerobatie 1^ or C with flij»ht phase or 
"(iymnastie B or (] elements. 



1. 


B + B 


= B + C 




B + C 


= B + 1) 


^. 


C + B 


= C + C 


A. 


C + C 


= (; + 1) 


5. 


I) + C 


= I) + I) 
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A1>1>!J(:aTI()N of CIIAMIKS and clarification in FIO CODF of points 79 



For a series of 3 or more eieiiieiits hef^inning with B + B + B, and 2iKi and 3rd 
elements will raise one level. 

6. B + B + H = B + C ^ C 

7. C + C + OC + i) + i) 

8. B + C + C = B + 1) + I) 

9. Klements requirinj^ 2 seeond hold eannot be considered for value raisin}^. 

BOM S POINTS TOTAL 0.4 

Orif^inality 0.3 
Additional I) (Natural) 0.1 

Bonus Points: 

Originality There are speeifie elements listed in the FIG Code and USGF Supple- 
ment to the Code for +0.2 and +0.1 eredit. Total amount ot originality eategor\' = 
0.3. 

(hiidelines for awardiiijti +0.2 and +0. 1 Based on this eoneept 

a. Single element of G or D value will be considered for 0.1 or 0.2. 

b. Combinations of aerobati-j elements with a minimum of B + B will bo consid- 
ered for 0.1 or C + C (except free aerials = +0.1) for 0.2. 

c. Combination of gymnastic elements, with a niinimum of C + G will be consid- 
ered for 0.1 or 0.2. 

The rSGF Junior Olympic and Elite Program In addition to the current possibili- 
ties for earning 0.3 bonus points for originality (0.1 and 0.2) via performance of a 
speeifie list of skills, the United States will expand the originality category to reward 
the performance of creative, unique, high level skills and combinations that arc 
similar to elements already listed as having +0.2 or +0. 1 value (not FIG). 

Additi oiuil n "D" elements used to replace a ' or "15" element will not eount tor 
bonus. If a fall oeeurs while perforniiiifi a 1) element, honus will not he awarded. 

KKi principle for orif^inal eonneetions on hcam (mount and dismount iiieludcd): 

1 . At lea.st 2 .saltos direetlv eonneeted with directional ohaiifie from: 
B + C = .10 (mav he C + H al.so) 

C + C = .20 

2. At lea.st 2 forward elements direetlv eonneeted, one of whieh is a salto fiom: 
B + C = .10 (mav he C + Bal.so) 

(: + (: = .20 

3. All free (aerial) walkovers and cartwheels direetlv eonneeted from: 
C + C = .l() 

4. Aerohatie direct connections of at least 3 elements with flifiht phase: 
—with 1 C i.e. B + B + (> .10 (exception: flie-flae, flic flae, layout) 
—with .several C i.e. H + C + C = .20 

-with 1) i.e. H + H + 1) = .20 

5. (]ymnastie Aerohatie direct eonncelions or reversed of at least 2 elements: 
—from H + B and B + C = .10 

—with .several C i.e. C t- C = .20 

—with 1) i.e. B + l) = .20 
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6. Gymnastic direct connections of at least 2 elements: 
—from C + C = .10 
—with several C = .20 
—with C + I) or mo/c difficult = .20 

COMPOSITION OF THE IvXF.RClSB 1.5 

Creation of high points (pcaLs) through the direct connections (series) of: 

• 2 or several acrobatic elements 

• 2 or several gymnastic elements 

• 2 or several acrobatic and gymnastic elements (mixed scries) 

• Leaps or jumps, turns and other gymnastic elements 

• Harmonious change between the element groups, in particular by changing of 
gymnastic and acrobatic elements 

• Variation of rhythm between faster and slower movements 

• Performai:ce of elements in the forward, sideward, and backward movement 
and in a side, cross and also oblique position to the apparatus 

• Change bclween working near and far from the beam (level changes) 

• Dynannc construction of the exercise 

spp:cial requirements 

1. One acrobatic scries of two or several elements, one of which has flight phase. 

2. One gymnastic scries of two or several elements (M num A) 

3. One mixed series of two or several elements (gymnastic/ acrobatic) (Minimum 

4. One gymnastic turn of 360 degrees on one leg 

vS. One gymnastic leap or jump with great amplitude 

Number f and 5 may also be a component of the gymnastic series 

6. One clement/connection close to the beam 

7. B (minimum) dismount 

Absence of Special Requirements — deduction each time of O.lOP 



FLOOR i:xi:r(]isk 



VALUE PAIirS 



3.0 



Competition IB 
3 A 
3 B 

2 C (! Natural) 



Value Parts 



cn> .2 = 0.6 

cn> A = \ .2 

.6 = 1.2 



3.0 



(S counting value parts) 
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LonipctJtion 1! 






1 A 


(CV .2 


= 0.2 


2 B 


.4 


= 0.8 


2 C 


.6 


= 1.2 


1 1/ -VtllllC IxUlSCU 






D Possible 




- 0.8 


Value Parts 




3.0 


Competition 111 






2 B 




= 0.8 


1 C (Natural) 




= 0.6 


1 D -VnlueKaised 






D\s Possible 


.8 


= 1.6 


Value Parts 




3.0 



VALUlv lUlSINC; F01{\IULAS 

liierease in value parts due to direet or indireet ecMineetions of diffieulties: 

Direet means: —without a pause between the landinj^ of the first and the takeoff 
of the second elem.ent 
— without an extra step, that means the free lej^ of th.e first 
element is placed immediately as the statui- or take-otf le^ for 
the following element 

The value raisinj^ on floor be^^ins with 

1 . Acrobatic A— elements with flight phase without hand support 

2. Acrobatic H— elements with flij^ht phase and hand support 

3. Gymnastic B — elements 

Value raisinj^ occurs with: 

A. Acrobatic elements with flii^ht phase without hand support in simie scries from 
A (direet or indireet) 

B. (gymnastic series or acrobatic flij^ht elements with hand support from B 
(directly onlv): 

1. A + A = A + B 

2. A + B = A + C 
C Mixed series: 

—acrobatic elements from A without hand support and with flij^ht phase 
—acrobatic elements from B with tlij^ht phase and hand support 
—f^ymnastic elements from B 
1). The value raisinj^ from C to I) bej^ins with i] + (' 

EXCEPTIONS: 

—with a series ot three (//?ccf/v connected Jierobatie value parts, the value 

raisinj^ to 1) bej^ins with B + B + C = B + C + 1) 
—with a series of three i/u/n'ccr/vconncctc acrobatic \alue parts, the value 

raisinj^ to 1) bej^ins with + A + = C + B + 1) 
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K. Three eienieiu series: 

1. A + A + A = A + B + B 

2. A + B + A = A + C + B 

3. A + H + B = A + C + C 

4. B + B + B = B + C + C 
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BONUS POINTS TOTAL 0.4 

Originality 0 ^ 

Additional 1) (Nntural) 0 

Bonus Points: 

Oriflinality There are speeifie elements listed in the FIG Code and US(]F Supple- 
ment to the Code for +0.2 and +0.1 credit. Total amount of oriijinalitv cateiiorv = 
0.3. 

Guidelines for awarding +0.2 and +0.1 Based on this eoneept {m t FIG) (See Brinei- 
pies for original conneetions). 

a. Single element of C and D value will he considered for 0. l and 0.2. 

The I 'SGF Junior Olympic and Elite Program In addition to tho current possibili- 
ties for earning 0.3 bonus points for originality (0.1 and 0.2) via performance of a 
specific list of skills, the United States will expand the originality category to reward 
the performance of creative, unique, high level skills and combinations that are 
similar to elements already listed as having +0.2 or +0.1 value (not FIG). 

Additional D "IV elements used to replace a ''C^' or ''W element will not count for 
bonus. If a fall occurs while performing a D element, bonus wMl not be awarded. 

The Principles for Original Conneetions on floor remain valid: 

1. In direct acrobatic connections of at least 2 saltos: 
(A or B) + 1) = .10 

C + 1) (or reversed) = .20 

Several saltos (A/B/C) + 1) (or reversed) = .20 

2. Direct acrobatic connections of: (also with hand support) 
From B + B + C = .10 

More difficult i.e. B + C + C = .20 

I) + B + C, etc. = .20 

3. At least 2 saltos directly connected in a line (back and forth) or in the same 
direction with directional change in one salto from: 

B + B = .!() 

B + C (or reversed) i.e. more difficult = .20 
C + A = .r: 

1) + A i.e, more difficult = .20 

4. (iymnastic direct connections of at least: 
3 C = .l()(]r 

More difficult G + G + 1) =.20 

5. (iyninastie-aerobatie connection (or reversed) of at least 3 elements which can 
l)e indirectly (only acrobat'c) and also direeily (gymnastic acrobatic) 
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coiiiicctcci: 
From C + C B = .10 
More clitYiciilt i.e. C + C + C = .20 

6. Disinoiint series: 
I) salto = .10 

I) salto with one or several saltos within a series 
(A, B, or G) = .20 

COMPOSITION OF Tl IF FXFRCISF 1 .5 

Creation of hi^h points tlirouj^h: 

• Aerobatie series with at least one or se\'eral saltos 

• Aerobatie/gyninastie series with j^reat a iiplitucie 

• Gymnastic series with j^reat amplitude 

• Harmonious change between gymnastie elements and aerobatie elements 
(jumps) 

• Dy namic change between the slower and faster movements, corresponding to 
the character of the music 

• Harmony of the music and movement 

• Versatile use of the tloor area— original directional patterns 

• Change between movements executed near to and far from the tloor 

• Change between movements forward, sideward, and backward and niovements 
in place. 

SPFC!FIC Al>l>AlUTi:S DFDIICTIOXS 

1 . One sided choice of gymnastic or acrobatic elements 

connections each 0.1 01> 

2. Insutticicnt use of the floor area 0, 1 op 

3. Insufficient change of elements near to and far from die floor 0.1 OP 

4. Absence of music or music with xoice (song) ().50P 
3. Music Mid movement not in harmony up to 0.2()P 

6. More tiian four measures of introduction O.lOP 

7. Stepping outside of die floor area (outside of the white line 

that belongs to the floor area) each 0.1 OF 

8. Progressive distribution of elements up to 0.20P 
Oyiiiiiastic eleiiients not up to the level of acrobatic elements 

or vice-versa up to 0.20P 

10. Insuffleicnt amplitude in an element up to 0.20P 

1 I. Lack of C natural acrobatic clement (. SOF Level 9 and 10) O.lOP 

12. Lack of natural aerobatie B (TSOF) O.lOP 

SPFCIALKFQriRFMFNTS 

1. One gymnastic series with three elements (minimum A DIRECTLY 
COiWECTED) 

2. One gymnastic B 

3. Three different aerobatie series' with two different haltos one of which ei)n- 
taiiis one aerobatie series with two saltos or a I) .salto 
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4. One j*ymii;istic/;icr()l)atie direct eoniieetion 

5. A "H" dismount'^'' 

Absence ofSpeeial KequireiiieiUs— deduction c;ich time of 0.1 OP 

■^'One acrobatic series must consist of at least three acrobatic elements, which 
contams one salto (i.e. round-off, tlic-nac, salto backward stretched). (Ivmnastic 
elements cannot replace acrobatic elements in an r crobatic scries; thcv can onlv be 
additionally included. It will be recof^nized as a different series if another clement is 
Pt^rtormcd before or after the same salto. 
'''The dismount requirement is fulfilleci if: 

1 . One acrobatic element from B in the Table or 
2 One jiymnasti(; element from B is performed as the last \alue part 
riie dismount requirement is fulfilled if the followinji variations are chosen: 

1. Acrobatic dismount series closes with B or more difficult— there follows vet 
another A-elcmcnt. 

2. Acrobatic dismount series closes with A-tlicrc follows a more difficult acro- 
batic or j^ymnastic element from B. 

(JEXEIUL DIRECTn'KS FOR ALL B ENTS 

The order of succession of value parts A, B, C, and D can be freely chosen. 

Bonus Points for elements (.l()-.2()) executed within a connection can be added 
with the value of the connection. 

i.e. connection = . 10 

element (.10) accordins^ to 

the list within this connection = .10 

TOTAL =.20 
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Gymnastics Reading and 
Reference IVlaterial 



Editor's Note: 

Special thanks to AB. Frederick, Ph.D., senior editor for International Gymnast 
Magazine /or the use of his previously published article, 'Vymnastics: A Guide to 
the Literature'' (IG, Jxdy 1982) Jor use in the following compilation of gymnastic 
rejerence material 



AAllPIvRl), Gymnaf^uc Guide 1^)80^1982, Rcst:)n, VA AAIIPKRI), 1978 

Anderson, H^l), Stretching, lui^lcwood, (X): Tl.c Author (!>().' Hox 1002, Kniilcwood Colorado 
80110) 

Austin, Jeff, Wirmiii^ Power Tumbliu^, Chicago: Contcniporar>- Monks, 1978 
Hahhitl, Diane and Maas, Werner, Gytnnastic Apparatus lixvrciscs far Girls, XY: Wiley, 1904 
I^oone, Wni. T., Illustrated Handbook o/Gvmuastics^ Tumblini^ and Tramnlininil West Nvaek NY 
l^arkcr, 1970 ^, . . , . 

Bowers, Carolyn, ei al., Judf^inf^ and Goachin^ Wotnens Gvmnastics, (2nd Kd ) Palo Alto CA- 
Mayfield, 1981 ^ , . 

Mrown, M;irgarct and Soinnier, Hetty, Movement Education. Its Evolution arul a Modern Approach 
Reading, MA. Addison-Wesley, 1972 

(-ooper, Phyllis, Eettiinine Gymnastics, Champaign, 11/ Stipes Pub. Co , 1909 

Kisennian, Patricia and Johnson, Dennis, Goaches (Juide to Sut ition and \Vei<iht Gontroi Cham- 
paign, IL.- Human Kinetics Puhlishers, 1982 
Frederick, A.H., (Wmnasticsfar Women, niihuciue, lowji: Wm. C Brown, 1906 
Frederick, A.B., (jyninasticsfor Men, Diihuqiie, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1900 
(icorge, (icrald. The Ma^ic of Gymmistics, Santa Monica, CA Sundhy, 1970 

(icorgc, (herald, Biomechanics of Women s (lymnastics, Fnglcwood Cliffs, XJ. Prentice Hall, 1980 
(Jrant, (iail, Technical Manual and Dictumary of Classical Ballet, Xcw York- Dover Publications 
Inc, 1907 

(inswold, Larry and Wilson, (ilcnn. Trampoline Tumbling Today, Cranhurv XM A S Barnes ^: Co 
1909 ' . . . 

Kirucm, Lincoln and Stuart, Muriel, 77ic Classic Ballet. Basic Technique and Terminology Xcw 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974 

Ito, Robert and Dolncy, Pani C., Mastering Womais (gymnastics, Chicago Contcmporarv Books, 
1978 

Laws, Kennetli, The Bhysics of Dance, Xcw York: Schirnicr l^ooks, 1984 

Loken, X. and Willou^hby, R., The Complete Booh of Gymnastics, (3rd Kd Knglcwood Cliffs XM 
PrentieC'Hall, 1977 

NLassimo, Joseph L., "Psychology and ( lymnastics," The Author ( 100 Walnut Street XcwtoiiMllc \L\ 
02100) 

OHick, Terry, 77k' Pursint of Excellence, Champaign, llhnois. Ilinnan Kmctics Publishers, 1980 
Pica, Rac, Dance Trainin<i for Gymnastics, Champaign, lllhiois: Leisure Picss, 1988 
RodwelL Peter, Gymnastics^Bro^ressive Practices and Modern Coaching, Buchanan XY- Farorson 
Books, Inc.,. 1970 
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Salmcia, John (lul.). The Advcmccd Stmly of Gymnastics, Sprin^jficld, ll>: G.C. Thomas, 1976 
Sands, Bill, Coachinp^ Women's Gymnastics^ Champaign, Illinois: lliinian Kinetics Puhlishors Inc 
1984 

Schniid, Andrea, Modem Rhythmic Gymnastics, Palo Alto, CA, Mayfield Pub. Co.. 1976 
Sharkey, Brian, Physioloflv of Fitness (2nd Kd.), Chanipaij^n, Illinois. Human Kinetics Publishers Ine 
1984 

Sniolcvskii, V.M. and Kuris, V.N\, Ub??K7j\s Free Exercises. Gary Coodson, Kditor, Ati Unlimited, 1987 
Taylor, B., Bajin, Boris and Zivic, T., Olympic G\minasticsfor Men and Women, Englewood Cliffs N I- 
Prenticc-llall, 1972 

Traguth, Fred, Modem Jazz Dance, iMi^^lewrod Cliffs. N.J.* Prentice-llall. Inc., 198.1 

United States Gymnastics Federation Gymnastics Safety Maiiuai Gerald S. Georjje, lulitor. 

US.G V. Publications Oepartnient, June 198S 
Vaganova, Agrippina, Basic Principles ofGlassical Ballet, Russian Ballet Technique (4th ed ). New 

York; Dover Publications. 1969 
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ABO Executive Council 



ABO Executive Committee 

Terry Lawtoii, Past Chair 

Marcia Aiicniian, Chair 

Ann Cascy, Chair-clcct 

Pc^^y Kellers, NACWS Exeeutive Oircetor 



ABO Sport Representatives 

Naney Soninier, Volleyball Representative 
Janis Matscn, Softball Representative 



Other Council IVIembers 

Terry Lawton. Mxaniinations (Coordinator 

Karen (iee, National Ratinj^ Team Coordinator 

Ann Friieehte; National Traininj^ Team ('oordinator 

Louise Rota, llij^h Sebool Representative 

Sue Lem. ire, Rules Interpretation Coordinator 



If y(Mi 'lave questions eoneerninj^ the teehniques of offieiatinj^ j^ymnasties, write to: 

Dr. N'arv MeLellan 
129 Mitehell Hall 
Tniversity of Wiseonsin 
La Crosse, \V1 54601 
()(KS-7<S5-SI82 



Additional infcMination ref^ardinj^ ABO offieiatinj^ eoneerns nur be seeured by 
\vritini>: 

Afhii'ited Hoards of Offieials 
NA(1\VS/AH{) Proj^ram Administrator 
1900 Assoeiation Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
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NAGWS 
Affiliated Boards of Officials 



The Affiliated Boards of Offieials (ABO) is a striieture of the National Assoeiation for 
Oirls and Women in Sport (NAGWS). The following offieial statement of goals was 
approved by the ABO Exeeiitive Coiineil (Fall, 1<)77) in an effort to clarify the future 
direetions of ABO: 

1. T(^ improve the quality of officiating for girls' and women's sports contests, 
regardless of the level of skill 'maturity of players, or the rules governing the 
eontest. 

2. To increase the number of competent women off^'^- ils, not to the exclusion of 
men, but as needed affirmative aetion. 

3. To promote the involvement of women in the governing bodies of other sport 
officiating groups. 

The purpose of the ABO is to promote quality officiating for girls and women's 
sport programs by: 

1. Developing officiating techniques 

2. Providing materials for training and rating officials 

3. Disseminating information about officiating 

4. Promoting the use of ABO-rated officials 

5. Developing standards of conduct for officials comoatiblc with the philosophy of 
the NAGWS 

6 Providing the organizational and administrative structure of the coordination 

of Affiliated Boards 
7. Promotion standards with respect to fees, ratings, and uniforms. 

Over 100 Boards of Officials throughout the United States r.rc affiliated with 
NAGWS ABO. These boards provide opportunities for interested individuals to learn 
about officiating or judging in various spc.rts. The ABO disseminates information on 
proper techniques and mechanics, and sets standards for evaluation based on those 
techniques. The ABO also provides theoretical t-^sting materials and sots standards 
used to evaluate offieials on their knowledge. 
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statement of Philosophy of the 
Affiliated Boards of Officials 



The Role ( ' the Officials in the Competitive Situation 

Educauonal values should be of primary eoneern to all who have leadership roles in 
a eompetitive program. As one of those fulfilling leadership roles, the offieial must be 
coneenied with promoting those values and with the welfare of the partieipant. The 
unique eontribution of the offieial is assuring equal opportunity and fair play for all. 
The offieial essentially aets as an arbitrator, providing judgments that are within the 
spirit and intent of the rules. Deeisions are based on objeeti\e evidenee, free from 
bias and from the emotion : lat ofteii pervades the eompetitive environment. 

An offieial enters th(^ eompetitive situation with a thorough utiderstanding of the 
'etter, as well as the intent of the rules, the strategy and skills of the sport to be played, 
aiid eorreet exeeution of offieiating teehniques to view the eontest aeeurately. The 
offieial maintains a friendly yet reser\'ed attitude toward all throughout the sport 
experienee. The offieial is flexible, operating within officiating standards appropriate 
to the age of the performers, the level of skill, and the facilities available. Biases by 
players, spectators, and coaches will be evaluated with an understanding not only of 
the multiplicity of ways in which individuals may react to a competitive experience 
but also of the behavior appropriate to such an educational experience. Duties will be 
f crformed fairly, efficiently, and without drawing undue attention to the official. In 
order to strengthen the official s effectiveness, personal evaluation of performance 
will be made and solicitation of constructive criticism from coaches, players, and 
administrators will be sought. Though receiving a fee, the ultimate reward of the 
official will be that of having rendered a valuable service to girls and women who have 
found personal meaning in expressing themselves through the medium of sport. 
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standards for Officials' Ratings 
In Gymnastics 

Effective July 1 J 989 



Level 10 Judge 

1. Miiiiiiuiiii grade— Tlicorctical Compulsory, ()pti(jiial, and Practical cxaniinatioii; 
S()% passing on each part. 

2. Eligibility— 20 years of age; must have previous! v -ittaiiied a Level 9, Class I, or 
Class 11 rating (1985-89). Senior National Elite level gymnasts may begin testing 
at Level 10. Proof of Senior National Elite status in the form of a letter of verifica- 
tion from the USGF Regional Chairperson must accompany exam. 

^. Duration— until ncccmber 1993 (throughout the Olympiad). 

4. Examination content. 

Practical — optional exercises in all four events 

Theoretical— vSO questions Level 10 Compulsories and 50 questions Optional 

5. Qualified to judge any Level 10 competition in any geographical area 

6. Must niaintain active status by fulfilling all requirements on the Active Status 
Report forms. 

Level 9 Judge 

1. Mininuiin grade- Optional only, theoretical and practical; 75% passing on each 
part. 

2. Eligibility— IS years of age; must have previously attained a Level S for one year, 
or a Compulsory 6^7 for one year, which may run simultaneously. Class 1 level 
gymnasts may begin testing at Level 9. Proof of prior Class 1 status in the form of a 
letter of verifieation from the USOF State (Chairperson must aecompany each 
exam. 

3. Duration— until December 1993 (throughout the Olympiad) 

4. Examination content: 

I'ractieal — optional exercises in all four events 
Theoretical — 50 optional questions 

5. Qualified tojudge Level 9 competitions up to and including the state level in any 
geographical area 

6. Must maintain active staUis at Level ) for one certification year before being 
eligible to take the Level iO examination. 

7. Must maintain active status by fulfilMng all requirements on the Active Status 
Report forms. 
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Level 8 Judge 

1. Minimum grade— Optional only, theoretical and praetieal; 70% passing on each part 

2. Eligibility— 16 years of age; this is an entry level 

3. Duration— until December 1993 (throughout the Olympiad) 

4. Examination content: 

Practical- optional exercises in all tour events 
Theoretical- 50 optional questions 

5. Qtialificd to judge Level H competitions up to and including the state level in anv 
geographical area 

6. Must maintain active status by fulfilling all requirements on the Active Status Report 
forms. 



Level 6 and 7 Judge 

1. Minimum grade— Compulsory only; 75% passing 

2. Eligibility— 16 years of age; must have passed Compulsory' Judge Level 5 

3. Duration— until December 1993 (throughout the Olympiad) 

4. Examination content: 

Theoretical— 50 questions on Compulsory exercises Levels 6 and 7 

5. Qualified to judge Level 6 and 7 competitions. 

6. Must maintain active status by fulfilling all requirements on the Active Status 
Report forms. 



Level 5 Judge 

1. Minimum grade— Compulsory only; 70% passing 

2. Eligibility— 16 years of age; this is an entry level 

3. Durati'- -until December 1993 (throughout the Olympiad) 

4. Exanni. .ion content: 

Theoretical— 50 questions on ('onipulsory exercises Level 5 

5. Qualified to judge Level 5 competitions up to and including the state competition 
in any geographical area 

6. Must maintain active status by fulfilling all requirements on the Active Status 
Report forms. 



Provisional Judge 

The Provisional rating has been established for new individuals who are interested in 
becoming judges. Once these individuals have completed the 12 houi requirement 
and participated in the written self testing and the praetieal judging, thev wiH cam a 
Provisional rating. 
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A. Procedures established for the awarding of the Provisional ratinj^: 

1. Rating eard provided by Judges Certification Inc. which would he valid for one 
year from date of issue. 

2. During the second year individual must certify as a Compulsory or Opti.Mial 
judge. May not sen^e as a Provisional judge for more than one year. 

3. Provisional judge must be assigned with higher level judge. 

A. May not be assigned in place of a Compulsory (Level 5) or higher judge. Only 

to be assigned if no one else is available at Level 5. 
vS. Reeonimended fee for a Provisional judge is SIG.OO per session. 

6. Uniform for Provisional judge will be a mwy or black skirt/ slacks wirh a white 
blouse. 

7. Minimum age for achieving the rating will be 16 years old. 

8. Provisional judges do not have to complete Active Status requirements. 

B. The Course 

1. Length— Course must consist of a minimum of 12 hours in length. 

a. Judges Certification recommends— One 3-hour session a week for four 
weeks 

b. Alternative— Two 3-hour sessions a weekend for two weekends. 



Judges' Certification, Inc. 

ORDER FORM 

PROVISIONAL JUDGES' COURSE 

NAME DATE 

ADDRESS ^ 

CITY, STATE. ZIP . 

JUDGING LEVEL REGION 



ORDER FORM 



QU NTITY 


ITEM 


COST 


TOTAL 




Study Guide 


$5.00 






Video Tape 


$20.00 






Shipping 


$0.00 





TOTAL DUE 

Materials may be ordered from: Sue Ammerman, 23 Chicopee Dr., Wayne, N J. 07470 

(201) 633-5248 
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c. It is not rcconimcncicci to present the Course in one weekonJ. 

2. instruetor requirements-must he a State (,r ahove rated official. Optional or 
Compulsory juci^^es are NOT elifiihie. 

3. Costs: 

a. histruetor'seost— S2().()() (inelucies hook and videotape) 

h. Participant's eost— S5.()() tor manual. There may he additional expenses for 

Compulsory hook and fee for eourse. 
e. Materials for the course may he requested from Sue Ammerman, K.xamina- 

tion Director. 

C. X'idcotape for the Course 

1. Kxam tape will eonsist of one demo routine (not seorcd) and five test routines 
tor eaeh event. 

a. The praetieal seores will he included \vith the videotape. 

2. In addition, several practice routines on eaeh event will he included at the 
hcj«inniiij^ of the tape. 

I). Other suj^gostions for eourse presentation: 

1. Take the class to a ^iymnasium and ohser\ c Level 5 jiymnasts in traininj^. 

Cjo to a meet and sit in the stands and practice judjie. 
Iv KcportinjS: 

The Instructor should send a list of those who completed thi> eourse to Varina 
I reneh, their SJD, :ind their local assij^nin^ person. (Form included in eourse 
packet and Test Administrators (niide.) 



Please Note: 

1. A jud«e may test separate compulsory parts (5,. 6 cS: 7). or hoth tests at the 
same time. The tests MUST he taken in the proper sequence first 5, then (> cS: 7. 

2. Kach part of the exam may he taken separatelv. A minimum score must he 
reached in eaeh part of the exam. A'O AV'I':RA(]IK(] of sco.cs in this 
quadrcnnium. 

3. In order to heeonie a National. Elite, or H-'evet Jud^c, you must he invited to 
attend the appropriate eourse and attain the passings score. 



Patch and Uniform 

Cynina.stics officials must wear the offieial National Association of Women's (Ivmnas- 
ties^Iudjies (NAWOJ) uniform: hhichlazer with matchin^i skirt and a white hlouse. 
For information rc^^arJinji patches and uniform, contact Bettv Sroufe, 2(>»>6 Roll- 
Hills, Fairfield, Ohio 45014. 
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Registration of Officials 

Most states require those who officiate either boys' or girls' intcrschohistic contests to 
be registered with the State High School Athletic Association or other administrative 
body. All XAGWS ABO officials who oiYieiate high school or junior high school games 
are urged to cooperate fully with their state regulatory body. 

Amateur Standing of Officials 

An official who wishes to maintain amateur status as a participant in a sport, must be 
aware of the ruling(s) on amateur status established by the respective governing body 
for that sport. 

Amateur status is defined by high school and college governing bodies a.s well as by 
national sport governing bodies that hold the franchise from international sport 
governing groups. 

The official who wishes to maintain amateur status as a participant is responsible 
for investigating the specific regulations of mvh governing body with jurisdiction over 
such eligibility. 

National Governinvj Body for Gymnastics 

The United States (ivmnastics Federation (USGF) is the national governing body for 
gymnastics in the United States. Information regarding the amatcuftatus rulings of 
the I'SCiF may be ascertained by writing to the VSGV Office/Pan Am Phua, 201 S. 
Capitol Suite 300, Indianapolis, Indiana 46225, phone vll 7/237-5.050. 

How to Obtain a Rating in Gymnastics 

The (iymnasties Rating is a rating administered by the Judges' Certification, Inc. (J.C. 
Inc.) with committee member representatives from XAdWS, KAWCiJ (National 
Assoeiaiion of Women's Gymnastics Judges) and the lISCiF (United States 
(iymnasties Federation). 

To obtain a rating from an approved NA(;\VS/AH() (Iymnasties Board: 

1. Contact the National Association for (iirls 8: Women in Sport (XA(;WS) 1000 
Association Drive, IV^ston, VA 22001 ; (703) 473-3450. 

2. Source material for exam studv: 
a. FIG Code of Points, 

h. (iymnasties, from NACWS 

c. Compulsory Routines from the IISCF National Routines (all levels) 

d. Biomechanics ofWomens (iymnasties by Dr. (ierald S. (ieorge 

e. Any OFF/CML changes from the IIS(;F Women^s Teehnieal Committee 

3. Attend interpretation meetings, judging elinies, or training courses ec.ndueted in 
your vicinity 

4. Practice often. To some, judging comes easily; to others it comes only as the result 
of hard work and concentration. Welcome constructive' criticism and work dili- 
gently for improvement 
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5. Take your rating remembering that it is the aim of the Affiliated Board of Offieials 
to niaintam the highest of standards and profcsMcnalism for offieials. 

OiVLr certified boards and approved USGF and NAWGJ personnel mav rent 
the rating film. The rating film is rented for a three-day period. To obtain the film 
send a request to Varina French, Certification Coordinator, listing a primary and 
two alternate test dates. Send a copy of the request to Sue Ammerman, Vice- 
i resident. Policies and Procedures, 23 Chicopee Drive, Wayne, N.J. 07-170 to 
obtain the examination packet. Jpon confirmation of the rating film request the 
film and examination packet will be sent prior to the administration date. 

Source of Film Rental 

Judges Certification Film. 16mm; color/sound; S30.00 plus postage for a thrce-dav 
period. Order from Varina French, Certification Coordinator, P.O. Box 328 Borrcgo 
Springs, CA 92004. Available only to certified NAGWS, NAWGJ, and USGF autho- 
rized personnel. 

Rating Examination Costs 

Film Rental: $30.00 + postage 

Minimum per administration: S72.00 (exclusive of film rental) 
Minimum per examiner: ^12.00 for each test part, i.e., compulsory, optional 
practical --S36.00 ' 
Expenses for duplicating written examinations may not be deducted. 

Information for Affiliated Boards 

How to Establish a Gymnastics Board of Offieials 

1. EstJiblish the need for an affiliated gymna.stics board bv contacting individuals 
in the area who have current ratings or who are interested in standardizing and 
raising the level of gymna.stics officiating. 

2. Writing to 'Executive Director, e/o NAGWS National Office, 1900 Association 
Orive, Reston, VA 22091, for a .sample copy of an authorized constitution for 
otticials boards and an application for becoming an affiliated board. 

3. At a designated meeting of interested individuals present plans for forming a 
board. 

a. Choose a name which will permit expansion of function as need niav arise; do 
not limit the title to one .sport. 

b. From the group, elect a chair, chair-elect, secretary, and treasurer. 

c. Form an examining committee of at least three members. If anv member has 
been rated elsewhere, such experience .should be lielpfu!; such a ratinj^ is not 
necessary, however. It issuggestcd that membersof the examining committee 
be examined and obtain ratings from other affiliated boards whenever 
possible. 

d. Make plans for drawing up a constitution according to the .sample copy 
received from the Executive Director. Plan to devote some time to the study of 
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the rules and to praeticc officiating. 
4. Send the completed appHcation form, two copies of the local constitution, and a 
check for the jB25.0() affiliation fee (make payable to NAGWS'ABO) to the 
NAGWS National Office. List the names and qualifications of three interested 
individuals who will serve on the initial rating committee. Approval of the appli- 
cation will come from Judges Certification, Inc., Dr. Mary McLellan, ABO 
National Gymnastics Chair, 129 Mitchell Hall, University of Wisconsin. 
LaCrosse, WI 54601 (ABO National Gymnastics Chair). The process of accept- 
ing an application for affiliation of a new board ordinarily takes several weeks. 
Prospective boards, therefore, she *ld file for affiliation at least two months 
before they wish to hold rating sessions. 

Maintaining Affiliated Status 

To maintain affiliated status with NAGWS/ ABO, a Gymnastics Board must: 

1. Pay dues each year to the NAGWS National Office. (Notification will be sent 
each Fall.) Gymnastics boards, whether sport-specific or part of a nuiltisport 
board, are charged a noirlnal fee which covers the entire gymnastics board. 

2. Submit a sport report by March 1 each year to the Gymnastics Examination and 
Ratings Chair regarding the current status of rated officials. For more information 
on sports reports, contact Dr. Mary McLellan, ABO National Gymnastics Chair, 
129 Mitchell Hall, University of Wisconsin. LaCrosse, WI 54601. 
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Techniques of Officiating 
Gymnastics 

Revised by the ABO Principles and Techniques of Officiating Committee 

The follow iiif^ is a f^ciicral ovcn icw ol* the application of j^yniiiastic rules for conipcti 
tion. it is important, therefore, that all the sourees be eonsiilted for complete muier 
standinf^ of rules and officiating^ teehniciues. The official USGF Women's Technical 
(Committee interpretation of rules, plus the FIG (]()de of Points, should be used as the 
supplements to the outlines presented. 

Part I. Suggested Officials for a Meo! 

Section 1 

officials for a dual or three-way meet: 

1. One chief jud^e and one to three aetinj^ judj^es per e\-ent 

2. One chief scorer 

3. Two assistant scorers 

4. One announcer 

5. Two to four timers (dependinj^ upon the number of events to be »un simul- 
taneously; two events run at one time— three timers: f(;ur events run at one 
time — tour timers) 

(). Two to four runners. 

Officials for a larf^cr meet: i.e. State Meet 

1 . One meet director 

2. One meet referee 

3. One to four chief jtidj^e(s) (dependinj^ on the number of cNcnts run at one 
time) 

A. Three to 12 acting judj>es (depending on the number of events run at one 
time) 

vS. One to four judf^cs assistants 

6. One chief scorer 

7. Two to cij^ht assistant scorers, two at each event 
(S. One announcer 

Two to four timers 
10. At least two runners per event. 

Section 2 

The meet director shall: 

A. Obtain the facilities and j>ynmasties equipment for the meet includinj^: 
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1. Gymnasium with all necessary apparatus. 

2. Speeial warmup area with identieal apparatus for larjjer meets. 

3. Loekers and loeker room for the competitors. 

4. Chanj^in^ area for eoaehes and officials (preferably another loeker room). 
^. Seating arrangements for spectators. 

6. Seating area for teams. 

7. Chairs and tables for judges, announcer, and scorer. 

8. Chairs for runners, timers, and seore flashers. 

9. P.A. system, stopwatches, paper, and pencils. 

10. Record player and tape recorder. 

11. Gymastios chalk and fine sandriapcr. 

12. Tape measure to check the apparatus, preferably in metric units. 

13. Score flashers. 

14. Awards and people to present them (not necessary for dual meets). 

B. Send out cntr\^ forms at least two months in advance. 

C. Receive the names of the entries at least two weeks prior to the meet (Unless a 
ditterent deadline tor entries was set). Use a random draw for the order of 
eompetition—teams or individual. 

n. The meet director shall appoint assistants as necessary. 

K. Apply to the appropriate association for the assignment of officials. 

F. Determine the suitability of all apparatus and superv ise its placement, allowing 
space for mounts and dismounts, roping off spectators^ entrv, and runway for 
vaulting. 

G. Provide for an athletic trainer, nurse, or physician to be present at the meet. 
11. Prepare lists of competitors for scorers, announcers, clerks, and chief judges 

Ircpare worksheets for acting Judges, scorcshcets for individual events, all- 
around, and team results. 

1. Duplicate the results of the meet and mail them to the teams and appropriate 
organizations. 

Section 3 

The meet referee shall: 

A. Cheek all apparatus for regulation height, width, or distance. 

B. Meet with judges and C(Michcs (separately or combined) immediately prior to 
the meet tor necessary clarifications of rules and difficulties). 

C. See that all rules and regulations are enforced and shall have the power to 
disqualify competitors, judges, or ^M)aehes for serious infractions or extremely 
unsuitable eonduet. 

1). Handle all inquiries. 

Note: In dual meets, the chief judge may assume the additional duties of the 
referee. 
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Section 4 

TheChicf\lucij>c shall: 

A. Assign the noting judges to their phiees. apart from caeli other, and preferably 
on all sides of the performing area. 

H. Signal the gymnast to begin. 

C. Conduet a eonferenee with the Judges after the first perfornianee in each 
i uiividual event in order to establish a eonimon basis for seoring the 
pcrforinanees. 

1). Counsel the judges on any significant variations in compulsory exercises. 

E. Counsci the judges on any extreme inadequacies of an exercise. 

F. Supervise the timers during the events in which they are active 

(1. Subtract from the competitor's average, if necessary, deductions for 

1. Time infractions 

2. Going out of bounds In floor exercise 

3. Improper attire 

4. Goaeh talking to or making signals to a performing gymnast 

5. Gymnast taking an extra warm-up during judges' eonferenee. 

6. (iyn^nast faihrig to present herself to the ehief judge at the beginning of an 
exereisc 

II. Take on the duties of a ^ncet referee in dual and three -way meets. 

I. Conference with the aeting Judges when the middle seores do not fall within the 
correet point range. The range is determined by the average score. 



Preliminary Gonipulsory /Optional Gom petition 
(Gompecition l-Aand 1-H Rules) 

Seores from/ to 



9.5-l().()() 0.1 

9.0-9.475 (..2 

(S.5-S.975 0.3 

Below 8.5 0.5 

5.0 8: below 1.0 



Maximum difference allowed 

point F 

point I 

point (] i 

point 
point 



0. 1 point 
0.2 point 
0.3 point 



The difference bjtvveen the score of the chief judge and the average of the two 
middle scores may not be greater than the allowable points listed. Also, the 
difference between the two middle seores should not exeeed the maximum 
difference allowed. 

Fxample: 4 Judge Panel 

Ghief Judge 8.4 8.0 8.3 8.5 

Average is 8.35 

Difference beiwcen the two middle scores is . 1 (acceptable). 
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Kxaniple: 4 .ludj^c Panel 
ChictMudj^e 7.3 8.0 S.I 7.4 
Averaj^e is 7.70 

DitYcrcnec between tlio two middle seores is {luuicccptuhle), 

Kxaniple: 2 .Iiidj^e Panel 
ChietMiid^^e S.l 7.S 
Averaj^e is 7.95 

Difference between the two seores is .3 (aeeeptable). 

Kxaniple: 2 Jud^c Panel 
Chief .Iiidj^e 6,6 5.7 
Averaj^e is 6 15 

Difference between the two seores is .7 {unacceptable). 

In the case of an iiiiaeceptabic point spread the chief J iid^^e will conference with 
thejiidj^es to see if value parts and bonus parts have i)een correctly awarded or 
deductions have been applied. 

Section 5 

The aetinj^ judges shall: 

A. He familiar with the rules and the value of the elements. 

B. hi the ease of compulsory meets, be thorouf^hly familiar with the compulsory exer- 
cises and their specific deductions. 

C. Arrive at least 30 minutes before the startinj^ time of the meet. 

D. Follow the instructions of the chief judf^e. 

K. Judj^e independently and without comnumieatinj^ with the other actin,i^ judj^es, 
exeep( in the cases of conferences called by the chief Jud^e. 

V. Durinj^ short breaks in competition, stay at their events and avoid any contact with 
coaches, competitors, or parents of the competitors. (All iiuiuirics or questions 
should be referred to the meet referee). 

(1. Be impartial and objective, 

II. Be able to Justify her score. Have all the major deductions as well as value parts 
awarded listed on the worksheet. 

I. Award credit for all work completed up to the p()int of cessation, if at any time an 
exercise is not finished. 

Arrive at a seore within 30 seconds of the end of the exercise. 
K. Not be a parent, coach, or reanimate of a j^yninast in the meet. 

Section 6 

The chief vSeorer shall: 

A. Supervise all seorinj^ and act as auditor of the averaj^e seore. 
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B. Be proviucd with scoriiij^ worksheets for eaeh event. 

C. Supervise the reeordinj^s of all seores to ascertain that eaeli seorc is eredited to 
the proper eonipetitor and to the proper jiidj^e. 

1). l\)st official seores. 

K,. Prepare a finals result sheet for eaeh e\ ent and the all around to he used for the 
award eereniony. 

Section 7 

The announeer shall: 

A. Open the meet, introduce the officials, and announce the order of e\'ents. 

B. Announce the order of eonipetitors. 

Report the results of eaeh event after havinj^ been cheeked by the chief scorer. 

1). Read the results of the meet at the eonelusion of the competition. 

Note: In large meet situations, the announcer shall avoid announcements 
durinji competition. 

Section 8 

The timcr(s) shall: 

A. Operate stopwatches for the followinj^ events: 

iSfdrfs with first movement of the j^ymnast 
iSfops with the last movement of the gymnast. 

1 :()()-l .30 (All levels of optionals) 
Warninj^ 1.25 
Time 1.30 

iSfd/fs when j^yninast eontaets the floor 
iSfo/)s when the f^yninast lea\ es the floor 
Warniiif^ :25 seconds 
Time :30 seconds 

Starts when the gymnast' . feet leave the board or 
floor 

iS^ops when the fiymnast arrives on the floor 
After a fall, the official time stops upon contact with 
the floor and resiuiics with the first movcincnt to 
continue the exercise. 

I:i0-1;30 (All levels of optionals) 
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1 . Floor l*>xcrci:>c. 
Rnuniufi Time: 

Time IJmitatiou: 



2. Uneven Bars. 
Fall Timiufi: 



3. Balance Beam. 
Riuiuiufi Time: 



Time Limitation: 
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Wariiinji 1.20 
Time 1 :3() 

A FALL IS TLMLI) SLPAIUTLLV WITH ANOTIILR STOPWATCH. 
Fall Timing: Starts when the j^yninast tails to the floor 

Stops when the j^yninast remounts the beam (leaxes 

the floor) 

Time Limitation: Waniiiij^ :()5 seeoiuis 

Time AO seeoiuis 

The timer will ^\vc a verbal iiotifleatioii of "5 seeoiuis remaininj^" for 
remountinj^ after a fall. 

All Timers 

All sij^nals for warniiij^ and time must be loud enouj^h for the j^ymnast to 
hear elearly. 

If you happen to make a mistake when timinj^, always j^ive the allotted 
time bclween warning and time. Do notelear the time from the wateh until 
the ("hief .Iv.dj^e requests the time. The Chief .ludj^e will want to verify ihe 
tinu^ when an undertime or overtime infraetion has oeeurred. 



Part II. Scoring in a Gymnastics Meet 

Section 1 

Judj^e's workpaper: 

A. Seore slips for sendiiif^ in the flnal seore should be provided for every aetinj^ 

judj^e and ehief judf^e. 
b. A list of the corrected (eorreeted at the eoaehes' serateh meetinj^) eompetitive 

order (ineluding the names and numbers of the f^ymnasts) should be j^i\en to 

all the judj^es. 

C. Vaultinj^ seoresheets must be double in number forjudj^es to send in a seore for 
eaeh of the two vaults. 

Section 2 

Seorers' worksheets: 

A. Seorer s worksheets (also ealled seoresheets) should be available. One of the 
eopies, desij^nated as the offieial seoresheet, should be eheeked by the ehief 
seorer, meet direetor, and ehief judj^es before the final results are announeed. A 
separate seoresheet should be prepared for the team seores and be maintained 
durinj^ the meet to expedite team results at the eonelusion of the eompetition. 

B. The scorer\s worksheets for vaultinj^ are similar to the ones used for Com- 
pulsory/ Optional eompetition, with the two sets of boxes desij^natcd at X'ault 1 
and Vault 2. In the **Aveiaj^e" eolumn, tne better averuj^e ot the two vaults 
should be eireled and eounted as the eompetitor's seore for the vaultinj^ event. 
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Judge's Scoreslip 



Balance Beam 




r-^ - - - ■ ~- _ 




^ 1 T — 


Gymnast # 


SCORE: 


BONUS: 

o 


Judge's Initials 


n 


Judge's Number 


AVERAGE SCORE 



Diagram 1. Judge's sample scoreslip for UB, BB, and FX. Should be color-coded by event. 

Judge's Scoreslip 





VAULT 


GYMNAST # 






Vault #1 




Va"lt #2 


Judge's Initials 






Judge's Number 




Average Score ^v^^^ 



Diagram 2. Judge's sample scoreslip for Vault. Should be color-coded by event. 
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Gymnastics Competition Scoresheet 



SUNSHINE INVITATIONAL 
Meet Ref : MADELYN S. DORN 


1 Date 
1 03/03/89 

1 


Open Age Group 
Class Adv Opt 




Club 


No. Name 


USGF# 


Vault 


Bars 


Beam 


1 

Floor 


A-A 


SPORT 


309 — Melanle Last Name 


1022969 


8.50 


8.45 


7.40 


8.40 


32.75 




310 — Scratched 















SUNRAY 


311 — Courtney 


1001829 


8.25 


7.90 


7.70 


7.90 


31.75 


SUNRAY 


312 — Jenny 


1001844 


8.10 


7 90 


7.50 


7.85 


31.35 


SUNRAY 


313 — Jill 


1008557 


8.30 


5.55 


7.15 


8.55 


29.55 


SUNRAY 


314 — Stacey Ann 


1001842 


8.20 


7.30 


6.60 


7.85 


29.95 


SWISS1 


315 — Bridget 


1023775 


8.65 


7.85 


7.75 


8.70 


32.95 


SWISS1 


316 — Jenny 


1023770 


8.70 


6.85 


8.10 


8.00 


31.65 


SWISS1 


317 — Kelly 


1023771 


8.25 


6.25 


7.40 


7.30 


29.20 


SWISS1 


318 — Tami 


1023778 


7.70 


6.15 


7.80 


8.10 


29.75 


SWISS2 


319 — Jamie 


1004250 


7.90 


7.55 


8.35 


8.25 


32.05 



Diagram 3. Scorer's sample worksheet. Compulsory/Optional. 



Section 3 

Deterniining the average 

A. The avcnij>c score of the f^yninast is detcrniined hy ehiiiinatin^ the hij^liest and 
lowest seores awarded hy the JiidjL,os and averaj^inj* the middle two. 

B. hi ease fewer than tour jiidf^es are used, all the seores should he averaj^ed. All 
seores should meet thceriteria foreorrect point ranj^e. 

Section 4 

Determining the team score 

A. Dual/rhanfiiilar Competitioth The numher of competitors entered in eaeh 
event may he determined hy sehool/leaj^ue rules, (ienerally a maximum 
numher of entries is specified as well as the numher of seores to eount for the 
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team total. For example, tlieie mij^lithe a maxiniiirj of eij>lit entries per event 
with the hij^hest five seores to he totaled toward the team seore. The final team 
seore will he the total of the speeified numher of s;M)res on each e\'ent. 

H. Ill larmier meets (st.Ue. rej^ionah ete.), the numher of entries from each team 
may he decide d hy the meet director or dircetini^ orj^anization. The rcconi- 
ni ended numher. h()\ve\'er, is six per event, with the top fixe seores counting for 
the team total. In tl/>ease, the top five seores earned hy the competitors of a 
team on eaeh event will he totaled for the event seore. The total of the four 
event seores constitutes the team seore. 

In n^eets where hoth eonipulsory and optional exerel .cs are used, the team will 
earn two secures— one for compulsory exercises and one for optional exercises 
on each event (in the same manner as stated in H). The seores will he added for 
the final team seore. 



Section 5 

Oetcnniniiif^ the all-around seore 

A. The final seore earned In' a competitor on each event will he totaled for the 
all-around seore. 

H. In meets where hoth compulsory and optional exercises are used, a competitor 
earns two all-around scores: one for compulsory exercises; one for optional 
exercises. These seores can he added for the competitors final all-around 
seore. 

C. Winninf^ the all-around does not add to the team point total. It is an individual 
honor. 

Section 6 

Detcrniininj^ the seorinj^ method: 

A. Either open or closed ??iav />c aeeeptahle in meets helow national ehanipion- 
ship level dependent upon the rules set forth hy the j^overninj^ hody. 

B. Explanation of methods: 

Closed Method. Judj^es arrive at their seores independently. Runners carry 
the scores to the chief judf^e who computes the averaj^c and determines 
whether they are in ranj^e. The puhlie does not see the individual Judges score, 
only the averaj^e. 

Open Methods. Judf^es arrive at their seores independently. The seores are 
sent (modified open) or flashed (open) to the chief judj^e. After dcterniininf^ 
that the seores are in ranj^e, the chief judf^e sij^nals to the flashers and the 
seores are shown to the puhlie. 

C In eaeh case, the competitor's averaj^c is flashed from the scorer's or chief 
judj^e's tahle after it has heen computed and douhle-eheeked. 
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n. The meet should not be held up for the averajje to he Hashed. If neeossary, it 
ean be announeed after the next eompetitor has eonipleted her routine. 

K. hi the closed method, only the best averaj^e of the two vaults is flashed to the 
audience. However, the eoaeh may request the averaj^e of the flrst vault. If the 
open method is used, all seores should be flashed. 



Part III. Order of Events 

Section 1 

Large open meets 

The order of events for large open meets should be determined by the availability of 
space, the number of entries per event, and the number of events run at one time. 
Any practical combination is acceptable, as long as it is known to the competitors 
ahead o'i time. 

Section 2 

Dual and triangular meets 

In dual and triangular meets, the following order of events ha.s been accepted by 
most areas since it corresponds with the international rules: vaulting, uneven parallel 
bars, balance beam, and floor exercises. 

Part IV. Equipment ar d Performing Areas 

Section 1 

Measurements and dimensions 

The dimensions of the apparatus specifled hcic arc those published by the Interna- 
tional Gymnastics Federation. Variations from the measurements may be approved 
by mutual agreement of the parties involved, provided they meet the standards under 
which the teams are competing. 

The measurements here include both metric and linear. The linear measurement 
is based upon the conversion of one centimeter equaling 0.03937 of an inch and one 
meter equaling 39.37 inches, figured to the nearest tenth of an inch. 

A. Vault 

Total apparatus height is 1.20m or 3'1 1 Va'' (47 determined by measur- 
ing the distance from the surface on ^vhich the horse will be placed to the top of 
the horse. The horse should be placed on a level and stable foundation and, 
where possible, fastened to the floor or ground. The area on the landing side of 
the vaulting horse shall be sufficiently padded to afford a soft landing. Vault 
mat requirements: 
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a. Landing area is 8' by 18' and must he matted with a minimum of 1 14" base 
mat. 

b. A minimum of one 6' by 12' by plus W landing mat is requi'-od over 
the base mat. 

c. One additional ?)W plus W landing mat may he plaeed on top of the 5'/4" 
plus ^h" matting. 

d. Any combination of matting system is allowed provided that the total thiek- 
ness does not exceed l()'/2" (24cm) ± ^¥4" and all mafvsare uniform in width 
and length. 

Runway FIG Specifications: Minimum 78', iMaximum 82'. 

Take-off Board: Only unaltered manufactured vaulting boards that meet 
FIG specifications (20em ± 2cm) are approved. All meet directors must 
arrange to have boards that acTeommodate gymnasts of all wcignts. 

B. Uneven Bars 

High bar 235cm (92-1/32"). Low bar 153em (61-1/32"). 

Distance between the bars: must close to a minimum of 'SOcmii (23W) and 
extend to a maximum of 105cm (4M/3"). 

Mat requirements: 

a. 12em mat thickness is required. (3%" + 1 W") 

b. FIG specifications: 39^^' by 7W. 

c. One additional 3^%" ± W landing mat may be placed on top of the 5^4" + 
W matting. 

d. Any combination of matting system is allowed provided that the total thick- 
ness does not exceed lOW (24em) ± ^V4" and all matstxrc uniform in width 
and length. 

Take-off Board: Only unaltered manufactured boards that meet FIG speci- 
fications (20em ± 2cm) are approved. 

a. The board must be removed as soon as possible after the gymnast has 
mounted. 

b. Plywood is not permitted to be used underneath the board. 

C. Balanci* Ream 

FIG Specifications 12()em (47 '4") total height; measured from the floor to 
the top of the beam. Padded manufactured beams are required at all sancti- 
oned competitions. 

Mat requirements: 

a. 12em mat thickness is required. 

b. Landing area minimum 6' x 18' by 3^y4" ± Wi" landing mat is required over 
the 1 !4" base mat at both ends of the beam. 

e. It is recommended that the entire mounting area be lex'cl. 

d. Any combination of matting system is allowed provided that the total thick- 
ness docs not exceed IWi" (24em) ± U" and all landiag mats are uniform 
in width and length. 
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Take-off Board: 

Only unaltered manufcetured hoards that meet FICi speeifieations (2()eni 
±2 em) are approved. 

a. The board must be removed as soon as possible after the j^ymnasl has 
mounted. 

b. Plywood is not permitted to he used underneath the board. 

D. Floor Exereise 

a. FIG specifieations 12 meters x 12 meters (vl9M-7/ir/' x vV)M-7/K/'). 

b. The measurement is from the outside of the tape or where the earpet 
chanj^es color. 

e. The floor surface must be a minimum of 1 W thiek (vl.2em) to a maximum 
of7''thick(17.8cni). 

d. The top of the mat must be joined into one continuous level surface, 
d. If carpeting is used, W pile is maximum height recommended. 

f. Rebound or spring type floors arc required for all Elite, Level 1 0, and Level 9 
competitions. 



General Considerations: 

A. Athlete safety guidelines as listed in the l^SOF Gymnastics Safety Manual 
should always be considered. 

B. It is recommended that there be a clearance of 5' to 6' from one apparatus to 
any other. 1 his includes corresponding mat area or any other obstruction, i.e.,^ 
other apparatus, walls, pillars, etc. 

C. Any spjcifications othjr than FIG must be published in the pre-meet 
information. 

1). All meet directors must arrai^gc to have boards that accommodate all weight 
gymnasts. Any board in a competition must be assigned to a designated event 
and should not be mov^^l until the designated event is completed. Boards must 
be available to all gymnasts in the meet for warm-ups and eompetition. 



QUESTIONS ON TECHNIQUES 

Questions oonccrninj^ officiating^ techniques in jiyninasties niMV 

be directed to: 

Rene Nieeollai 
1850 ICajilc Traee Boulevard 
Coral Sprinjis, I'L 33071 



ERIC 
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